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This box 
the systematic study of American poetry. 
poets from 1776 to 


»k is intended to serve as an introduction to 


All the The aim of this manual is to open the way toa 







1900 who are worthy of recognition 
are here treated simply, yet suggestively, and in such 
a manner as to illustrate the growth and spirit of 
American life as expressed in its verse. Each writer 


is represented by some of his best-known poems, 


more extended study of the masterpieces of Ameri- 
can literature. The treatment is biographical rather 
Although the greatest space has been 
devoted to the more celebrated writers, attention is 


also directed to authors prominent in the early history 


than critical. 













which are preceded by brief biographical sketches, 
awaken interest. The 
notes at the end of the book give much useful and 
interesting information The 
ments which have 


of our country. Ina brief chapter mention is made 
of a few writters whose books are enjoying present 
popularity. Suggestions for both with 
reference to each author’s work and along biograph- 
ical lines, appear at the end of the chapters. At 


the poems to the student the of the manual there is a list of general 
» win his attention and sympathy. reference books. 
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It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 
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BERGEN’S BOTANIES 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY (Revised Edition) 


Bergen’s‘*' Elements of Botany,’ Revised Edition, is designed 
to furnish a half-year course in the subject for students in 
secondary schools. It covers all the ground which ordi- 
nary classes can traverse in the time indicated, and presents 
only those topics which are essential to an elementary course 
in the science. 





We have used Bergen’s Elements of Botany and are 
highly pleased with it. It is the best book published 
for high-school use in a half-yearcourse. Any teacher 
looking for a new book cannot do better thanto select 
this one 

GEORGE A. HUTCHINS, 
reacher of Science, Melrose (Mass.) High School 





FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


This book provides adequate material for a year’s work and 
gives particular attention to those branches of the subject 
that have been found most desirable for beginners. It is so 
arranged that the teacher may select the kind and amount of 
work best adapted to his laboratory equipment and to the 
special needs of his classes 

I should highly recommend Foundations of Botany 
as an aid in preparing students for the college require- 
ments in botany. F 

ALEXANDER W. EVANS, 
Assistant Professor of Botany, Yale University 





BOTANY NOTEBOOK 


Prepared with the particular view of minimizing the amount 
of routine dictation, this notebook will not only save time and 
trouble but it will also lead the pupil to perform neat and 
accurate work. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be read 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, ened ans 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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days’ trial. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principies, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - . - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


A NEW BINDER 
FOR THE 
Journal of Education 
Price, . . +« « S50cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY. 


CONCERNING SOME COMMON-SENSE WAYS OF INIrEUESIING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


CHILDREN IN 


NATURE STUDIES RELATING TO AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, VITICULTURE, AND FARM LIVE, 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


California is now in the full tide of business pros- 
perity in agriculture, in mining, in manufactures, 
and in trade which draws its wealth from two great 
oceans. There could be no time more fitting for us 
to consider a few of the new educational issues 
which are now attracting special attention in the 
older states. 

A farmer said to me not many days ago that it 
seemed to him that the general tendency of the 
common school studies was to educate boys and 
girls away from life on the farm. Has this com- 
plaint any foundation in fact, and if so, what is the 
remedy? 

To begin with let us consider for a moment the 
course of study in the district rural schools and in 
the city common schools, or in modern terms, the 
“elementary schools,” including the primary grades 
and the grammar grades, making an eight-years’ 
course. The course runs as follows: Reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history of the United States, drawing. and vocal 
music. Most courses of study include also a series 
of observation lessons under the flexible head of 
“nature study,” and also elementary instruction in 
physiology and hygiene. Now what shall be added 
to this course which may possibly lead school chil- 
dren to take more interest in life on the farm? 

It is weli to consider what attempts hitherto 
have been made to enrich the course of study in the 
common schools by including instruction in agri- 
culture. Let us go back a little over a hundred 
years to a rare old school book entitled “The Little 
Readers’ Assistant,” by Noah Webster, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.. 1791. This book contains 136 pages of 
small size (six inches by five and one-half), forty- 
eight of which are given to short stories; fifty-one 
to grammar ; sixteen to a federal catechism on the 
constitution of the United States ; 
ples of 


se 


eight to princi- 
government and commerce; eight to the 
Farmers’ Catechism, containing plain rules of hus- 
bandry, all adapted to the capacities of children.” 
Noah Webster, at the time he wrote “The Little 
Readers’ Assistant,” was a young lawyer, a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, who 
schools for ten vears. 
Here is a 
Catechism”’ 
tempt to 
schools :— 


had taught in private 


short extract from “The Farmers’ 
which represents the first direct at- 
teach agriculture in the common 

O—What is the best business a man can do? 

A —Tilling the ground or farming. 

O.—Why is farming the best business? 

A.—Because it is the most necessary, the most 
healthy, the mest innocent, and the most agreeable 
eniployment of men. 


Q—Why is farming the most innocent employ- 
ment? 

A.—Because farmers have fewer temptations 
than other men. They have but little dealings with 
others, so that they have fewer opportunities to 
cheat than other men. 


().—What is the great art of cultivating the land 
to advantage? 

A.—It consists in raising the greatest quantity of 
produce on the smallest quantity of land with the 
least expense and labor. 

Noah Webster was a reformer a hundred years 
in advance of his time. “The Little Readers’ As- 
sistant” had only a limited circulation, but I have 
no doubt that many a barefoot farmer boy was 
better contented with his lot in consequence of 
studying the Iarmers’ Catechism. Copies of this 
book are now exceedingly rare. While Noah 
Webster devoted his attention mainly to farmer 
boys, he remembered the girls by writing, among 
other things, a touching little love story—a kind of 
condensed novelette in four pages, which details the 
virtues of a farmer girl, the daughter of a cross old 
curmudgeon of a farmer who refused to give a 
meal of victuals to a poor old beggar who called at 
his door. The kind-hearted girl took her own bowl 
of oatmeal porridge, gave it to the old man, led him 
into the barn, and carried him a blanket to keep 
him warm. The fame of her good works was 
spread through the neighborhood by the poor old 
man. A well-to-do young farmer heard the story, 
sought oui the Puritan maiden, offered her his 
heart and hand, land they were married and lived 
happily on a farm ever after. 

So far as school text-books were concerned, the 
Farmers’ Catechism was the beginning and the 
end of attempted school book instruction in agri- 
culture for more than a century. But within the 
last decade, beginning with the year 1894, interest- 
ing experiments have been carried on in New York 
by connecting the Agricultural College of Cornell 
University directly with the teachers and pupils of 
the rural schools of the state. Experts have been 
employed to attend teachers’ institutes and show 
teachers how to connect nature study with farm life, 
Thousands cf four-page illustrated leaflets on plant 
life have been sent out to the rural schools year 
after year. Hundreds of clubs of school children 
have been organized under the name of “The Junior 
Naturalist Club.” As early as 1899, twenty-two 
thousand teachers had sent written requests for a 
supply of nature study bulletins, and three millions 
of pages had been printed and distributed. The 
Cornell College of Agriculture employs an expert 
known as “Uncle John,” who answers the thou- 
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sands of ietters of inquiry from youthful club- 
members. 

The College of Agriculture in the University of 
Missouri has recently sent out to teachers “as a 
preliminary step to the teaching of agriculture and 
horticulture in the public schools” a circular of in- 
formation entitled “Agriculture in the Public 
Schools.” 

In Tlinois. the enthusiastic county superintend- 
ent of schools, O. J. Kern, has revolutionized the 
rural schools of Winnebago county during the past 
five years. Small district schools have been con- 
solidated into one central graded school, new 
schoolhouses have been built, school grounds have 
been planted with shade trees and shrubbery and 
flower gardens. A “Farmer Boys’ Experiment 
Club” numbers 386 members. In June, 1902, 
Superintendent Kern with 300 members of this 
club started out to make a traveling tour to the 
state college of agriculture. At reduced rates, 
these club members rode in the cars 428 
miles for the small sum of $2.50 each. The farmer 
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girls have organized a “Home Culture Club.” 
In one of the great corn-growing states of the 
West, prizes were offered by the managers of an 
agricultural fair for the best samples of seed corn. 
Circulars were sent out to the public schools, ask- 
ing the boys to enter the field of competition, and 
send in their samples of corn properly labeled and 
certified. One of the school boys, the son of a poor 
widow that owned a little garden patch adjoining 
their humble home, made up his mind to try for a 
prize. His mother has told the story-of how he 
spaded and hoed during the season, of how he car- 
ried water in buckets from a distant spring to keep 
his corn in good condition during a hot and dry 
summer. To the surprise of everybody, that bare- 
foot boy won the highest prize against a large num- 
ber of grown-up farmer competitors. Who can 
estimate the influence of this success upon the char- 
acter of this boy who has to win his own way in the 
world? There is no longer any con:plaint among: 
the grangers in Winnebago county that the schools 
educate the boys and girls away from the farm. 





What I desired and desire was not to teach the world any new art or science, for I know 
none, but to make more easy for the people at large the mastery of the points of-commence- 
ment of all arts and sciences; . . . to open the approaches to learning, which are the 


approaches to humanity. 


—PESTALOZZI. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING— 
‘“‘GOD’S PROPHET OF THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The greatest woman poet since Sappho, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, was born March 6, 1806, in the 
county of Durham, England; but her childhood 
and youth were passed on the outskirts of the Mal- 
vern hills, rendered classic by “Piers Plowman’s 
Vision.” From Hope End, a fantastic palace 
crowned with minarets, she looked out upon a 
world pictured in “The Lost Bower” :— 

“Green the land is where my daily 
Steps in jocund childhood played, 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
j Dappled very close with shade; 
Summer snew of apple blossoms 
Ru»ning up from glade to glade.” 


At Eastnor castle, the ancestral home of Lady 
Henry Somerset, Elizabeth Barrett spent many 
bright hours, walking on the terraces or floating in 
a boat on the lake, and absorbing the beauty of the 
landscape :—- 


“Far out, kindled by each other, 
Shining hills on hills arise, 

©lose as brother leans to brother 
When they press beneath the eyes 

Of some father praying blessings 
From the gifts of paradise.” 

A meditative childhood spent among books, and 
uneventful save for inner experiences, fostered the 
gemius of the poet. At eight vears she. wrote 
verses ; at eleven an Epic in four books, “The Battle 
of Marathon”; and at twenty published a volume 
of poetry. Of that period she wrote later to Mr. 
Horne: “The Greeks were my demi-gods, and 
haunted me out of Pope’s ‘Homer,’ until I dreamed 





more of Agamemnon than of Moses, the black 
pony.” It was doubtless “Moses” that she was 
trying to saddle alone, when she received the injury 
that invalided her for many years. ‘At fifteen,” she 
wrote, “I nearly died.” 

Happily for the world, Elizabeth Barrett “learned 
in suffering what she taught in song.’ Thrown 
back upon her books, she became scholarly, and 
gained a firm foundation for poetry. Her airiest 
fancies were built on Hellenic granite. To her 
friend and tutor, Mr. Boyd, the blind scholar, she 
afterward wrote the poem, “Wine of Cyprus,” 
commemvrating her early days:— 

“And I think of those long mornings, 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When betwixt the folio’s turnings 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep bell's tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading, 
Somewhat low for a’s and oi’s.” 


In 1882, a change in the fortunes of the Barrett 
family and the sale of Hope End led to Elizabeth’s 
avowed pursuit of letters; and a period of great 
activity followed. But in 1837, her life was again 
imperiled by the tragic death of her dearest 
brother. Krom the ‘shock, intensified by her loneli- 
ness in France, she rallied slowly, but never wholly 
emerged irom the shadow, which gave a new 
pathos to her profoundly emotional writings. Her 
poignant sympathy with every form of suffering, 
fostered in her Ledbury home, where in childhood 
she had come face to face with the woes of the un- 
friended poor, led Miss Barrett to write “The Cry 
of the Children,” an epoch-making poem, coming 
as it did almost simultaneously with Lord Shafts- 
bury’s great speech before Parliament on child 
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labor. It is’ not too much to say that the two 
aroused the conscience of a nation. 

Miss Barrett’s literary fame, which grew apace, 
led to her acquaintance with Miss Mitford, who has 
left this fascinating sketch of the poet: “A sweet 
young woman ...who reads Greek as I do 
French . . . a delightful young creature; shy and 
timid and modest. She is so sweet and gentle, and 
so pretty, that one looks at her as if she were some 
bright flower.’ Again she speaks of her as “slight 
and delicate, with a shower of dark curls falling on 
either side of a most expressive face; large, tender 
eyes .. . a smile like a sunbeam.” 

“Ay, in every time and place, 
Ye may know the pocet’s face 
By the shade or shining.” 


In 1844, Miss Barrett published two volumes of 
poetry, and in order to meet the sudden demands 
of her American publisher for more copy, wrote 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” composing one hun- 
dred and forty lines in one day. To her surprise 
and amusement, Carlyle and Harriet Martineau led 
the general public in preferring that romantic poem 
to any other. A peculiar interest attaches to the 
following stanza:— 

“Or at times a modern volume—Wordsworth’s solemn- 
thouvhted idyl, 

Howitt’s ballad verse, or Tennyson's enchanted 

reverie,—— 
Or from Browning some ‘Pomegranate,’ which, if cut 
deep down the middle, 


Shews a heurt within blood-tinctured, of a veiued 
humanity.” . 


This appreciation of the author of “Paracelsus,” 
at a time when his genius had but meagre recogni- 
tion, drew ferth a letter from Robert Browning to 
Miss Barrett. It was the initial step in that nine- 
teenth century romance now immortalized by thd 
“Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett.” In delicacy, beauty, intellectual vigor, and 
impassioned feeling, they are without parallel, ex- 
cept in the cycle of love poems, “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” written by Miss Barrett during the 
same vear of courtship, but unpublished until 1850. 
Fortunately for the world, Robert Browning as- 
serted, “I dared not reserve to myself the finest 
sonnets written in any language since Shakes- 
peare’s.” Had Mrs. Browning left no other legacy 
to the world of letters, she would have justified her 
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title, “Shakespeare’s daughter,” and that matchless 
line from Browning,— 


“O lyrie love, half angel and half bird.” 


The marriage of the two poets in 1846 and their 
removal to Italy wrought the miracle of health im 
Mrs. Browning, and opened a new and fruitful 
period of work for both. Fifteen years of perfect 
happiness followed. Motherhood added its crown- 
ing touch to Mrs. Browning’s genius, and enabled 
her to give in “Aurora Leigh,” the most exquisite 
picture of a mother and child in all literature; oue 
worthy to hang by the Sistine Madonna. 

Of the great poem itself Ruskin wrote: “It is the 
finest poem written in any language this century.” 
It was written in Casa Guidi, the quaint palace set 
wedge-like on a street of Florence, and made 
iamous by the poem, “Casa Guidi Windows.” In 
that work, Mrs. Browning touched deep chords in 
the heart of Italy that will vibrate when all that was 
local and temporary in the poem has ceased to ap- 
peal. It endeared the poet to the country of her 
adoption, “Juliet of nations”; and riveted the 
chains of gold that bound her to an imperiled 
people. : 

Mrs. Browning’s passion for justice, righteous- 
ness, liberty, was of world-wide scope, and she 
spared neither England nor America with her 
powerful pen. In “A Curse for a Nation,” drawn 
out by American slavery, she became the voice of 
God to this people. 

Already greatly beloved in America, Mrs. 
Browning by her Hebraic warnings added to her 
fame, and furthered the great uprising of moral 
sentiment at the North. 

She did not live to see the fulfillment of her 
hopes for the Union; but the dawn had broken for 
Italy, when she passed on, in 1861. Her death 
was gracious, such an ending to life’s brief day as 
she had sung in 

“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


She was buried at Florence, and there her ashes 
rest; though Westminster Abbey has since opened 
its door to both the Brownings. Their son declined 
the tardy honor for his illustrious mother, and all 
hearts approve; for no truer word of her has been 
uttered than this in “The Ring and the Book” :— 


“Thy rare gold ring of verse (the poet praised), 
Linking our Iingland to his Italy.” 


There is no work an artist soul can do, 
That is so wonderful, so sacred, grand, 
As fashioning with a careful, perfect hand 
The tender child-life. He feeds anew 
The hopes and aims of youth, and brings to view, 
Columbus-like, a field for progress. And 
Hath power to plant upon this goodly land 
The seed of truth. What if he be not true? 
Upon him rests responsibility, 
Which asks that he he even purer than 
Pure gold, that he be all in all a man, 
And it our nation shall be wholly free, 
It is when men, true-hearted men, can 
‘Take the helm and guide these ships at sea, 


—George Bicknell. 
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THE RIVIERA OF THE ATLANTIC. 


BY FRANK H. VIZETELLY, 


Associate-Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary.” 


Bermuda, the “Riviera of the Atlantic,’ crowns 
the top of a range of submarine mountains that lies 
seven hundred miles due southeast of New York 
city. 

The islands were discovered by Juan Bermudez 
in 1515, but they remained uninhabited until 1612, 
when a British colony was established. The capital 
and chief town of the Bermudas is Hamilton, a 
comparatively modern city when compared with St. 
George’s, a quaint old town of deep interest to the 
antiquarian. ‘The latter was formerly the capital, 
but the glory of St. George’s departed when cul- 
pable neglect permitted the closing of the ship- 
channel, that led to the inner harbor, by constant 
accretions of siit. 

St. George’s has a peculiar interest for the 
American visitor. In the churchyard of St. Peter’s 
church, the oldest ecclesiastical edifice in Bermuda, 
lies buried one of the noble sons of our race, 
Richard Sutherland Dale. The son of a gallant 
seaman, Commodore Richard Dale, who fought 
under John Paul Jones on the “Bonhomme 
Richard,’ young Dgle followed his father’s profes- 
sion, and was a midshipman in the United States 
navy, aboard the frigate “President,” commanded 
by Commodore Decatur, when she engaged a 
squadron of British ships, in 1815. During the en- 
gagement Dale had his right leg shot off, and was 
taken prisoner of war. After his death his family 
erected a memorial tablet over his grave, on which 
is recorded the appreciation of his treatment as a 
prisoner of war by the inhabitants of St. George’s. 

Sir George Somers on his voyage to bring succor 
to the distressed Virginia plantation was wrecked 
in the Bermudas. Much historic interest centres 
around Somers’ death. Over the tomb in which 
his heart lies buried in the public gardens at St. 
George’s, there is an inscription stating that the 
worthy admiral and colonizer of the Bermudas lost 
his life in carrying help to the “infant and suffer- 
ing” colony now known as the state of Virginia. 

From the port of St. George’s sailed the ships 
laden with the gunpowder that enabled Washing- 
ton to besiege the city of Boston during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and it was here that the blockade 
runners of the Civil war found haven after many a 
stern chase from Charlestown. Then Bermuda was 
on the flood-tide of her prosperity; money poured 
into her exchequer as never before, and the flowery 
land practically flowed with milk and honey. 

Hamilton is the seat of the government. The 
city itself represents all the modern ideas of con- 
struction. The streets are well made and emi- 
nently suited to riding and driving, cycling or 
motoring. There at a spacious wharf, roomy 
enough to accommodate several steamships of up- 
wards of 4,000 tons, dock all vessels that ply be- 
tween London, New York, and Halifax. 

As a health or winter resort the Bermudas have 
proved an unfailing attraction to persons who need 
complete change of air and scene, or who suffer 
from chronic ailments. Owing to the proximity of 
the islands to the Gulf stream, the climate is the 
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most equable in the world. In winter the tempera- 
ture ranges between 60 degrees and 75 degrees, 
and even in summer it never exceeds 85 degrees. 
Frosts and snows are unknown, and the uniformity 
of the temperature permits of constant out-door 
liie. Many Americans and Canadians, anxious to 
avoid the rigors of winter in their native lands, so- 
journ ir Bermuda till the spring. It is a land of 
perpetual sunshine where the nights are cool and 
refreshing. The land is one of perennial bloom. 
The vegetation is semi-tropical and so diversified 
that color runs riot. Flowers abound in infinite 
variety and coloring. The pride-of-India trees with 
their pendulous racemes of lilac hue and deep 
maroon hearts; the Bourgainvilleas like grape- 
vines creep along the walls which they adorn with a 
blaze of crimson flowers; the flaming star, with its 
fiery scarlet, star-shaped blossoms, spread their 
fragrance on the air. Roses, geraniums, oleanders, 
peonies, passion-flowers, callas, coleus, cereus, 
scarlet cordia, lilies, moira, hybiscus, ponciana, 
stephanotis, and tamarinds attract the attention on 
almost every side. 

The gardens are generally large and _ well 
stocked. There one finds that the cabbage-palms 
and the mulberry, the flambova and the cedar tree, 
the orange and the sycamore, the calabash and the 
pride-of-India, the date and the rubber-tree, the 
cocoa-nut and the tamarind flourish with a profu- 
sion of verdure that belies all suggestions of 
drought. The soil of Bermuda is a rich red earth 
suggestive of volcanic regions, but wonderfully 
nutritious to plant life. All kinds of tropical fruits 
flourish in abundance, and the plantain, the banana, 
the paw-paw, the orange, and the lemon are not the 
least prolific. An enormous business is done in ex- 
porting lilies, lily-bulbs, potatoes, and onions. 
Latterly the hanana and watermelon have proved 
markedly prolific. 

Bermuda stone is quarried in large blocks, which 
are very soft when cut, but which harden on ex- 
posure to the air. The dwellings are set either in 
cedar groves or in gardens shaded by pine or fir- 
trees, where one finds in profusion tropical or semi- 
tropical bushes, plants, or flowers. In the interior 
the houses are roomy and well-lighted and adm‘t 
the breeze from all sides at will. Many homes are 
surrounded by wide verandas, where in the waning 
hours friends collect to chat over the events of the 
day. 

The visitor will find many places and buildings 
of historic and general interest on these islands. 
One of these is the Cathedral, which has been in 
course of erection since 1885, and is now rapidly 
approaching completion. It is one of the two im- 
posing buildings which catch the eye as one enters 
the harbor of Hamilton. It is a stately edifice with 
a seating eapacity of 1,200 persons. For the rear- 
ing of this structure stone was imported from Caen 
and the Calvados quarries in Normandy as well as 
from Aubigny. The freestone used was brought 
from Nova Scotia, and other stone from Leith, 
Scotland, and from the Seaton Quarries, South 
Devon, England. The granite used was imported 
from Peterhead, Scotland. 

The second public building of note is the House 
of Assembly, a massive structure with a fine clock 
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tower. Here the affairs of the islands are adminis- 
tered by an elective body chosen by the people 
from the nine parishes into which the islands are 
divided. Among other buildings which will well 
repay a visit are Government house at Mount 
Langton (by permission only), and the house where 
Tom Moore, the poet, dwelt while he held an ap- 
pointment in the government employ. Here under 
a calabash-tree which the poet made famous Moore 
sang the praises of the beautiful “Nea,” whom he 
forsook not long afterwards. 

One place in St. George’s no person should miss 
is the public gardens. The government dockyard 
on Ireland island, and the immense dry-dock, form- 
erly visited only by special permit, may wow be 
visited without formal application. The dry-dock, 
which is capable of holding the largest battleship 
afloat, is the largest in the world. It was built on 
the Tyne in 1902 and towed across the Atlantic. 

The rock of the islands being granular limestone, 
caves abound, and some of them, as those at Joyce’s 
dock and Walsingham, are remarkable for their 
weird beauty. Arched roofs, from which large 
stalactites depend, are revealed by the light of blaz- 
ing torches of cedar-wood. A tiny lake reflects on 
its emerald surface the flare of these torches, and 
the water trickling down, or dripping from above, 
glitters in the. artificial light like diamonds. The 
grandeur of the display is fascinating. 

On the way to Walsingham is “Neptune’s 
Grotto,” the fairy-like basin of an enchanted land 
that teems with quaintly-colored fish, and reflects 
on its surface the rugged architecture of weather- 
beaten rock. Along the shore inlets alternate with 
ragged cliffs, on which the sea has encroached in 


Ss 
parts so as to form arches and caves of imposing 
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size. The most impressive of these are the Temple 
rocks and the Natural arch near Tucker’s Town, the 
latter set in a gorgeous frame of varying shades of 
blue and green. 

Boating excursions to the surrounding reefs, in 
and out of the caves along the shore, or about the 
many lagoons, disclose the submarine life of a 
veritable fairyland. The water is so clear that one 
can photograph objects beneath it with ease and 
can see the fish, mostly gorgeous blue and purple, 
green and red, orange and white, yellow and black, 
at a depth of twenty feet. The royal turbot, with 
its magnificent coat of sky-blue and orange shading 
into gold; the beautiful angel-fish, of almost similar 
coloring, whose blue and yellow streamers give 
them additional charm, roam in and out of the sea- 
weeas and shadows. ‘Their every motion is visible. 
The pilot-fish, better known here as sergeant- 
majors, a name due to the vertical yellow stripes 
that alternate with black, and adorn their silvery- 
white bodies, dart here and there as though play- 
ing at hide and seek. 

Here boats with glass bottoms reveal miniature 
castles and grottoes which dot the ocean floor;. 
there silvery-white and purple sea-fans nod beneath 
the surface in perfect unison with the rhythmic 
motion of the waves. Here, again, one sees a clus- 
ter of sea-lilies, there, another of anemones. Coral- 
line formations of red, vivid green, bright yellow, 
brilliant orange, deep brown, or virgin white forny 
part of an immense submarine panorama to whicly 
belong sponges of hues varying from red and green 
to yellow and black. Add to this in abundance 
anemones of exquisite beauty and delicacy of color, 
and the picture is complete. Bermuda has fittingly 
been called Britain’s Sea Garden. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.— (XIll.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 


Of the unsurpassed importance of the teacher’s 
work, and of the remarkable combination of quali- 
ties necessary for the successful performance of his 
duties, no intelligent person can have the slightest 
doubt. The law says of the teacher that he is in 
loco parentis, but experience, that hard, but suc- 
cessful, master says: “The teacher is not only in 
loco parentis, but in loco medici, in loco advocati, 
in loco judicis, in loco clerici, and in loco about 
everything else, so numerous and so delicate are the 
countless and varied activities of the teacher’s pro- 
fession.’ The mere fact that the teacher is not 
actually engaged in what is ordinarily called war- 
fare does not alter the fact that his profession is 
dangerous to health, vitality, and even life itseli. 
Did you ever read the statistics of death from 
tuberculosis, and did you ever ponder on the sur- 
prising mortality from this disease among teachers 
of the Boston public schools? Did it ever occur 
to you that teachers are frequently, perhaps daily, 
exposed to dangerous and contagious diseases? 
That they are generally subjected, perhaps neces- 
sarily, to conditions inimical to health, and that they 





are practically certain to experience, as 'the years 
go by, that ebbing of the vital forces which is the 
surest sign of the constant working of the deadly, 
though insidious forces of bad air and similat 
menaces to health? Did you ever consider the 
nervous strain to which we masters are subjected? 
We have to please a good many people, including — 
the superintendent, the supervisors, the school 
committee, the parents, the teachers, the pupils, the 
janitors, the community at large, and, something 
which may be even a more difficult proposition, our 
humble selves. 

3ut Mr. Adams says that “persons in the public 
employ should be paid adequate compensation,” 
and that “out of this they should make their own 
provision for retirement or incapacity.” But educa- 
tional history shows that many teachers in Boston 
were paid more twenty-five years ago than they are 
paid now, and economic history shows that the cost 
of living has enormously increased during that 
time, and practical political history shows that 
every attempt to raise a salary in the educational 
department of Boston has recently met with a veto. 
There would seem, then, no absolutely immediate 
prospect of adequate compensation of teachers by 
an increase of salaries, although no other class of 
public servants is so fully entitled to such an in- 
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crease. Without adequate compensation, how are 


the teachers going to make provision for retire- 


ment or incapacity? “They should do exactly as 
they do in private life,” says Mr. Adams, but the 
nature of their profession and the exacting charac- 
ter of their duties shut them off from the usual ave- 
mues to fortune and to fame. Some years ago, 
when President Eliot addressed the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, he said that he presumed that 
the average accumulation of property of the 
masters. present during their professional lives 
would not exceed twenty thousand dollars. I well 
remember the burst of Homeric laughter that rip- 
pled up and down the banquet board. What were 
the schoolmasters laughing at? Wasn’t it a suffi- 
ciently serious subject? Of course it was, but con- 
fidentially, if the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
marks the completion of a Boston master’s term of 
service, I can only say that several terms of service 
are not vet completed. But let us grant the correct- 
ness of the estimate, what is a teacher, cut off for 
the best years of his life from the delusive paths of 
business, going to do with his somewhat suppositi- 
tious twenty thousand dollars? Can he invest it 
safely at four per cent. and draw eight hundred 
dollars a year for the rest of his life? I do not 
know, but even if he could do so, how far will that 
go towards the support of a family? And what will 
be the condition of those teachers whose generosity 
and self-sacrifice have caused them to follow the 
Scripture injunction almost literally, to sell all they 
have and give to the poor, and to take no thought 
for the morrow? I tell you, gentlemen, many of our 
teachers are poor, indeed, in this world’s goods, be- 
cause they have laid up so much treasure in heaven. 
But, even so, it does not seem to me to be in ac- 
cordance with the dignity, the sense of justice, or 
the generosity of the city of Boston that these 
teachers should have an old age of penury and a 
death of want. “Moreover,” continues Mr. Adams, 
“the pension system is a fraud.” But on this point, 
as on the others, I must enter a disclaimer. Even 
though some dishonesty may have been detected in 
connection with certain pension systems, has not 
the good resulting from them been incalculably 
greater than the harm? And in connection with a 
class so honorable, so self-restrained, and so wo.thy 
as the profession of teachers, would not the dangers 
of fraud under a carefully guarded and rigidly 
scrutinized system of pensions be reduced to a mini- 
mum so infinitesimally small that it might be dis- 
regarded with perfect safety? 

In connection with this subject # is only fair to 
state that Mr. Adams’ position is by no means the 
only one on this important topic. A formidable 
array of highly honored names may be cited as au- 
thority for views diametrically opposed to his. Let 
me mention some of those men of eminent ability 
who favor pensions for teachers: Grover Cleveland, 
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Charles W. Eliot, Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
Eliot Norton, William H. Maxwell, James Mac- 
Alister.—six men of national reputation for high 
character, great ability, and clear thinking.. The 
list might be greatly extended, but the mere fact 
that such men advocate the plan is enough to show 
even its opponents that it must have much to com- 
mend it. Still, further, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Cornell, and other institutions have actually estab- 
lished a system of pensions—a fact of great signi- 
ficance in an argument with those who say that, 
first, pensions ought not to be granted, and, second, 
that even if pensions ought to be granted, they 
never can be. In reply to these two common objec- 
tions it may be said:— 

1. Pensions are merely a part of adequate com- 
pensation. ; 

2. They relieve the teachers’ minds from the 
fear of an old age of poverty or dependence. 

3. They tend to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing by attracting able men and women, and by re- 
taining them during the period of efficiency. 

1. They make possible the retirement of the 
aged and the disabled without hardship, and so 
promote the dignity and general efficiency of the 
corps. ; 

5. They tend to enable teachers to live in a man- 
ner to some extent becoming their extremely im- 
portant and useful profession. 

6. Thev allow teachers to spend more money 
fer travel, for books, for additional professional 
training, and for all those means of improvement so 
conducive to the welfare not only of the teachers 
personally, but of their pupils. The importance of 
the great law of imitation, whether conscious or 
unconscious, in the relation of pupil and teacher, 
cannot be overestimated. 

7. Pensions afford a slight compensation to men 
and women of first-rate ability for sacrificing all the 
emoluments of other more financially profitable but 
less useful professions. 


8. By 


v the substitution of teachers on minimum 
salaries for those retiring on maximum salaries, the 
cost of a pension system is greatly reduced, while 
the general efficiency of the teaching force is pro- 
moted, 


9. As the welfare of the children is the supreme 


law of the school, and as the pension system pro- 
motes the efficiency of the teaching force, it is evi- 
dent that the welfare of the children, largely de- 
pendent as itis onthe efficiency of the teaching 
force, demands this system. 

10. Nocountry, no cities in the world are better 
able to adopt the pension system than the United 
States and its great cities. But many foreign coun- 
tries have already adopted a pension system, and are 
thus showing our country the way, when she ought 
to be in the lead. 

(To be Continued.) 


Find blest be Labor which can deck its wares with grace and beauty, 


—REV. PHGAEBE A. HANAFORD. 
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DISCIPLINE—STUDENT CONTROL.—<IIL.) 
THE METHOD OF FACULTY CONTROL, 
BY W. 0. THOMPSON, 

President Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This was the earliest form, and assumed that the 
teacher and the faculty were in loco parentis. The 
school assumed the family relation and family re- 
sponsibility. The student, as the boy in the fam ly, 
often became conscious of his growing powers and 
felt the right to assume responsibility. When this 
was practically denied by the form of the govern- 
ment a spirit of rebellion often developed. 
garded himself as an irresponsible 


He re- 
creature. He 
never was quite clear that the paternal idea was well 
founded. He assumed that the faculty was against 
him and therefore he was against the faculty. The 
pleasing exception tp this condition was found 
occasionally in some professor who was an inspir- 
ing leader and who his 
The paternal idea 


so beloved that in 
classes discipline was invisible. 
brought many regard his teacher as a 
driver. The is that he should be a leader. 
Further, under this system rules were the logical 
cons« 


was 


a boy to 


“4 
ideal 


auence. ‘Lhe fi 
bodily presence, 


~ulty 
but thev 
representing them 


could not always be in 


could send a_ rule as 
Then, too, faculties adopted 


rules by a majority vote and it was not always clear 


that every rule or law had a sufficient sanction back 
of it. Indeed I think it fair to say that this svstem 
with its disregard for law was demoralizing. Ma- 
ture men now laugh and alumni come back to th 
old college and hold up to laughter, if not to ridi- 
cule, many of th ustoms and laws under which 
thev live \ ident the narrowing effects of 
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much of this government cannot be denied. We 
have come to see in these days that it is a mistake 
to overlook the dawning of maturity that is in the 
college student. He recognizes it and faculties 
ought to. The family expected the college to do 
much that is now done before the students start to 
college. In modern life our bovs have pretty well- 
formed and stable habits before their college 
matriculation. This is not so much a matter of 
years as ‘t is of experience. Many of the results 
sought after in the college are now secured in fresh- 
men. Less freedom in college than the boy has had 
in high school will not be welcome to either parent 
or child. We are bound, therefore, to move away 
from the older methods. When this movement 
came it was impossible to return to the old order 
of things. Some other method was a necessity. 

0 0-@ 
A PLAIN TALK. 


GUSHEE, LUDLOW,. MASS. 








BY W. E 


We are favored this year in having the services 
of an unusually efficient corps of teachers. -All are 
enthusiastic and faithful. They are to be com- 
mended for their work in general, and in particular 
fer the willing and earnest manner in which they 
have taken hold of some new methods. The one 
dominant idea among all the teachers is to do the 
very best that can be done for the children under 
their charge. 

Last year we had to report ten resignations dur- 
ing the summer vacation and two after schools 
opened in September. This vear there were two 
resignations during the summer vacation and two 
after the schools opened. This marked reduction 
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in the number of resignations during the year 1s 
highly gratifying. The longest period of service 
rendered the town by any teacher who is now with 
us is eight and one-half years. The average term of 
continuous service of all teachers with us at the 
time of making this report, counting ten months to 
the vear, is 1.96 years. 

The most important factor in promoting the wel- 
fare of a school, after securing the services of a 
good teacher, is to have that teacher remain until 
she makes herself felt. We believe that the 
teacher should be protected in her tenure of office; 
so also, it seems to me, should the children be pro- 
tected in their tenure of continuous and uninter- 
rupted work. A teacher in one of the schools of 
the city of Springfield resigns in the middle of the 
year, Springfield goes to Northampton for a 
teacher to fll the vacancy, Northampton ‘goes to 
Agawam to fill the vacancy thus created, Agawam 
goes to North Wilbraham to make its loss good. 
At this juncture the schoolhouse in North Wilbra- 
ham burns; thus, fortunately for the still smaller 
towns and outlying rural schools, this chain of 
piratical manoeuvres is interrupted. All this takes 
place inside of a few weeks and in midyear. One 
school loses a teacher. As a consequence four 
superintendents are on the hunt for a teacher, with 
the attendant expenses to their respective cities 
and towns; the machinery of four school boards is 
put into operation; and, most important of all, the 
year’s work of about one hundred and fifty school 
children is interrupted, necessarily to the decided 
disadvantage of all. And if it had not been for the 
untimely end of the North Wilbraham schoolhouse 
the evil effects would have been indefinitely ex- 
tended. This is not an exaggerated or isolated 
case. It is happening everywhere and all the time. 
To say that not more than five per cent. of the va- 
cancies occuring in midyear are occasioned by 
teachers leaving the profession or ceasing to teach 
would, I think, be a conservative estimate. It is 
merely a shifting about. Trace back to its origin 
the cause of a vacancy, and you will find in nearly 
every case that it originates in some city or large 
town. It is simply a case of the larger towns prey- 
ing upon the smaller ones. I am aware that the 
larger towns justify themselves on the grounds 
that deserving teachers should receive promotion, 
and since they can pay higher salaries it is right 
that they should take to themselves from their less 
fortunate neighbors their most efficient teachers 
regardless of length of service rendered or any con- 
tract obligations on the part of the teachers. This 
comes pretty near being a real case of “criminal 
aggression under a cloak of benevolent assimi- 
lation.” 

Every superintendent is primarily the servant oi 
his own city or town, and vet we should be broad 
enough to labor for the good of the Commonwea'th. 
The state after all is the unit in our school system. 
Would it not be possible in: the very rare cases 
where vacancies occur through legitimate causes 
in midyear to employ a substitute to carry on the 
work for the remainder of the vear without serious 
harm to the school in question? Substitutes are 


more easily secured in the larger towns, where, as | 
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have pointed out, the trespassing usually origi- 
nates, than in the small towns. And even if it were 
necessary to take a girl fresh from the normal 
school or some teacher with no professional train- 
ing would this not be better than to occasion the 
long chain of disturbances that inevitably results. 
from seeking a teacher in a neighboring town? 
Eventually some school in the chain must take 
such a teacher; and wouldn’t this teacher’s chances 
of success in a school of one grade, the careful 
oversight of a principal, close touch with other 
teachers, etc., be as good asinan isolated rural 
schosl, with possibly six or eight grades, all ages, 
and the multiplicity of recitations necessitated? 

The stirring, ambitious, and successful teacher is 
desirous of promotion. This is as it should he, 
and no one is stronger in the belief that deserving 
teachers should be recommended and assisted to 
better positions than I. There is a time when it is 
right that such changes be made. That time is 
not, however, in the middle of the year. With our 
present school system each year’s work in a sense 
is a unit, and the conscientious teacher who loves 
the work and who has the interests of her children 
at heart is ambitious to round out and carry 
through to a_successful termination the work of the 
vear. It rests with us superintendents to let them 
do it: and the city superintendents must take the 
initiative. 

Why would it not be possible by mutual agree- 
ment to carry out something like the following 
rules :— 

lirst, engage no teachers in midyear that are al- 
ready under contract to teach. 

Second, make all changes in the regular teach- 
ing force during the summer vaeation. 

Third, elect teachers early, say in April. 

Fourth, allow the teachers two weeks or a month 
of the summer vacation before requiring them to 
accept positions. 

The superintendents would naturally spend con- 
siderable time, especially during the latter part of 
the vear, visiting the schools of other towns for the 
purpose of locating teachers that they might wish 
to recommend at the proper time for vacancies in 
their own town. Teachers and pupils would be al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed throughout the year. 
Promotions would come to deserving teachers with 
greater certainty and regularity; and in every way 
it would operate to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned.—-Report. 
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BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBODIS. 
~ Teacher to boy who has just returned to school 
aiter an absence of six weeks—‘‘Hello, my boy, 
been. away some time.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
* Sick ?” 
“No.” 


“What was the trouble?” 
“Went into business, got tired of school.” 


“Ts that so? How happens it that you are back 


here again?” 


“Got tired of busine ss.” 
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TRIBUTE BY EDUCATORS TO EARLY SUFFRA- 
GISTS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 

Perhaps ifever in these sunset years of accumulated 
honor and esteem from men and womeu of every class 
and clique has a more fitting demonstration been ac- 
corded to the venerable Susan B. Anthony, now eiglty- 
six years old, than Ly the representative women educa- 
iors on the “College Night” of the National Woman's 


Suffrage conventicn at Baltimore February 8. It was 
an appropriate recognition of the achievements of the 


veteran who, as an aroused teacher in the early days, 
more than sixty years ago. first raised her voice to ask 
that women might be more than sileut spectators in 
teachers’ assemblies; who has fostered the growth of 
women's colleges and universities; and who has been a 
eonstant stimulus to ambitious young women, entering 
rhe broad fields cf higher educational opportunity. 

Dr. M. Carey ‘ihomas, president of Bryn Mawr Coi- 
in ardent Leliever in the fuller citizenship of 
women, urranged the fine program, which was not only 
a strikirg tribute to Miss Anthony and the pioneers in 
the womin movement, but also an exposition of the 
widening way of wollen in educational pre-em-nence. 

From the nomeut when Miss Susan Anthony entered, 
teaning upon the arm of Dr. Ira Remsen, president of 
Johns Hopkins University who presided, to the clo:e, 
when she stepped to the front and expressed in tremu- 
lovs tones her joy ‘n what the meeting involved for 
weman’s advancement, while the great audience sts01 
with waving handkerchiefs, there was unbounded inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

Vhe symposium was opened by Dr. Mary E. Woelley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke, who gave a simple recital, in 
an earnest, straightforward address, of the things that 
Miss Anthony and others had accomplished, as the best 
tribute in her honor that could be presented. Wornren 
have given proof, she said, that they can be wise and 
womanly and can be graduated from co-educational in- 
stitutions withont losing any of their womanly charm 
or interest in home. 


lege, 


All of the speakers intimated that they were per-on- 
ally in faver of woman’s enfranchisement and inciden- 
tally revealed how they had been led to their belief. 
Perhaps the most impressive statement as to th? rela- 
tion of suffrage and collezes was’ made by Professor 
Mary Calkins of Wellesley, who claimed for the woman 
suffrage question a place among the problems for de- 
bate by college students because of its theoretical inter- 
est and practical bearing, because it must be either fur- 
thered or opposed and readily lends itself to argument. 
Great applause greeted her incontrovertible statement 
thet neither social settlement work, medicine, teaching, 
psychology, civic betterment, or suffrage can make a 
woman less than a woman. Many people, she pointed 
out, try to tell wnat the college woman feels, but no 
one can tell that Letter than the college woman herself, 
who fully 


realizes that the springs of ber own natnre 


are too deen and strong to be diverted by any civic 


duty she may assume. 

Mvofessor Jerdan of Smith testified that she was born 
it a time when the name of Susan B. Antheny was a 
As a college student she had felt the 
stimulns of the lives of Miss Anthony. Mrs. Stanton, 
Lueretia Mott, Luey Stone ind Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


Their influence was the kit ng of fresh ventilation into 


household word. 


the cloistered minds of the evnical students who were 
and Eliot 
Ruth. In a spirited 


scholarly address, Professor Salmon of Va sir reviewed 


inclined to read their Thackeray 


more than they did their book of 


(,eorge 


the various staves of development through which she 
had reached a conviction of the virtue of woman suf 
frage, and of the final acceptance of the college woman 
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of the idea, because “we have come to realize all the 
movement means.” Professor Salmon made a strong 
defence of the woman in public life, who has been re- 
zarded in conservative view as “the enemy of soc‘ety.” 
“The colleze women have learned,” she said, “that the 
enemy of society is not the woman in Colorado who 
votes, bnt the woman in New \ork who plays bridge. 
It is not the woman who works in the various branches 
where she may earn a living, but the woman who 
hanzs over the bargain counter trying to cet things as 
cheap as possible; not the woman who earns money, 
but the woman who wastes it in foolish ways, beeauce 
she has not learned the value of money.” 

It was in the spirit of the fnoest ovtimim ehel 
heartily by everybody present that Dr. Thomas said in 
her brilliant closing address: “I confidently believe that 
ecual suffrage is coming far more swiftly than most of 
us suspect. Enducated, public-spirited women will re- 
fuse to subject themselves to such humiliating eondi- 
tions. Educated, public-spirited men will recoil in thir 
turn before the sheer unreason of the position that the 
opinions and wishes of their wives and mothe’s are to 
be consulted upon every question except upon the laws 
and government under which they must live and di» 
Eoual suffrage thus seems to me to be an inevitable 
and logical consequence of the higher edueation of 
women. Aud the higher edneation of women itse'f is 
if possible, a still more inevitable result of the acitat ou 
of the early woman suffragists. We who are eniding 
this woman's elucational movement to-day owe the 
profeundest debt of gratitude to the early p‘oreers— 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Luey Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and above all, Miss Susan B. Anthony. Other 
wonwen reformers, like men reformers, have given part 
of their tnee and energy. She has given her whole life 
to the cause.” 


—-— —— — -* 
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ENVIRONMENT. 
BY LUTHEK BURBANK. 
Which has the more influence in building the life 
of a child, heredity or environment ? 


Are acquired 
characters inherited? 


My own observations prove 
that all characters which are inherited have once 
been acquired, and that heredity is only the sum o 
all these past environments, which if impressed on 
the heredity long and strong enough in any specific 
direction will become a party of heredity itself, and 
this new heredity, already slightly changed by these 
late environments, will have to meet new environ- 
ments as hefore, which will by repetition become 
fixed in the ever new and constantly fluctuating 
heredity. Did you ever think what is the most 
pliable and the most precious of all the ages? It is 
not pigs, mules, books, or locomotives, cotton or 
corn,—-but children. Children cannot all be treated 
alike; each has his or her special individuality, 
which is the most valuable of all endowments. Ii 
all were alike no progress could be made, and right 
here comes the weakest point in the present educa- 
tional system.—<Address. 


NOT BYRON’S VERS‘S. 

(mn page 97 of the Journal for January 25, some verses 
entitled “The Way te Be Happy” are aseribed to “Lord 
Byron”; hut it is absolutely certain that they are not his, 
whoever may bave written them. 'They are not in the 
latest complete editions of his works, and nothing cou'd 
be more unlike the style and tone of his poetry. 


Cambrides., 
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THE BUILDING OF A COURSE OF STUDY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHAWAN, COLUMBUS, O. 


The problem of building a course of study is one 
of selection of materials rather than elimination of 
branches. The ability on the part of some one to 
take what was most essential to the proper con- 
struction of a building is what has given to the 
world the great temples and edifices that have 
stood the storms of centuries; a knowledge of men 
makes the successful statesman ; the ability to select 
for his trade, the successful merchant; a knowledge 
of materials, the successful builder. So with the 
teacher, his power to select from the great mass of 
materials that which will best serve his purpose and 
to leave unselected that which is unimportant and 
unnecessary makes him both the artist and artizan. 
The process is positive rather than negative—selec- 
tive rather than rejective. 

It does not do to select materials in educational 





work regardless of present needs any more than it 
The 


and conditions have changed in the past few vears. 


does in other constructive processes. times 
The use of the sickle in the harvest field has passed 
away ; the candle and the oil lamp have fallen into a 
of “innocuous desuetude’’; the steel 
frame work of the modern office building such as 


condition 


the proposed Broadway-Cortland of New York, 
forty-five stories high, the great bridges that span 
our rivers, and the iron monsters that plow the 
deep call for new methods and different materials 
from those emploved even in the latter days of the 
last century. education—new conditions 
have arisen that must be and are being met intelli- 
gently and judiciously by schools and colleges. A 
broader view of life is required as well as a broader 
foundation before specialization begins. 

The process of education is purely constructive, 
and the selection of proper materials the most im- 


So in 


portant step in that process. After having chosen 


what is needed in the school curriculum, a vast 
amount of out-of-date materials will be found lying 


around ‘unused.—-Report. 


rp - —— — — -© @-@-0- @-0 — - — -- —_-- 
LEGAL DECISION. 


[in Massachusetts. ] 


Whatever the vote of the town may be, the se- 
lectmen have no power to refuse approval of bills 
contracte:l by the school committee in the perform- 
ance of their duties under the law, which gives them 
the general charge and superintendence of all the 
public schools, nor has the treasurer any authority 
to refuse to honor the orders of the school commit- 
tee. The committee may transmit their 
orders to the treasurer through the selectmen, but 
as a matter of courtesy and not of obligation. This 
does not apply to the money received by the town 
treasurer from the school ftind income, which is a 


sche ve) 


separate account, wholly cutside of the town ap- 
propriation. 


Oe 


E. G., 


1., Massachusetts: The Journal of Educa 


tion grows better every day, if that were possible, 
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TALKS TO TEACHERS.—(II.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW, CINCINNATI. 
READING. 





Every school should do a certain amount of 
professional reading each year. Teachers working 
alone in this matter will not do their best work. 
Working together, each is inspired by the others. 
This statement being true, every school shou'd 
have its own reading circle.outside of the regular 
teachers’ meeting. Many things are to be gaincd 
from such organizations and most of all, perhaps, is 
the spirit of good fellowship it begets. One hour 
each week for forty weeks spent in study and dis- 
cussion will create a spirit of enthusiasm that will 
rejuvenate any corps of teachers. - 

It does not matter so much what is read, but it 
would, no doubt, prove of most benefit to make the 
reading professional. The supplementary refer- 
ences in the course of study contain a few books 
that every teacher can well afford to read. Most 
of these are books on method, and are all right; but 
there are many others that should be read by pro- 
gressive teachers. 

If every teacher in our schools would read each 
vear the books found in the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 
ing Cirele, in four years we might count ourselves 
one of the educational centres of this country. [| 
recall, very distinctly, one book in this course a 
dozen years ago that put an entire school on the 
lookout. I refer to “Marble Faun.” There may 
have been nothing in it that sounded like pedagogy, 
pure and simple, but there was much psychologic 
and suggestive material. 

Ruskin’s “True and Beautiful” will put you in 
such a touch with nature as you would get in no 
other way. Read the “New Basis of Geography,” 
by Redway, and you will be in the spirit of work, 
’ never were before. Do not fail to read 
Hodge’s “Nature Study and Life,” for a real in- 
sight into this subject. This list of books might be 
extended indefinitely, but it is not necessary with 
the libraries and reading rooms we have in our city. 

[ want still to make a plea for school journals. 
Every lawyer in this city, every physician of any 
note, and every other professional man who ex- 
pects to keep abreast with the times, reads and sup- 
ports the journals of his fellows. The farmer of 
this day who does not subscribe for and read two 
or three of the best agricultural papers is a back 
number. The mechanic. the machinist, the horse 
shoer, and the lumber dealer has his journal. So 
miglit I go on down the list. 

I am told by the foremost booksellers in this city 
that teachers are their poorest patrons. If this be 
true, we should hang our heads in shame. Every 
teacher should read at least one good school jour- 
nal. You should by all means know what is being 
done in other cities, and the only way to find out 
is to read it in a responsible paper. To get one of 
these journals you must pay for it, and that is as 
it should be. We have no right to expect some- 
thing for nothing. 

A prominent bookman told me last year, that in 
talking with a woman who has the reputaton of 
being a first-class teacher, she mentioned the fact 
that she had bought four books within the year at 
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a cost of about six dollars,—and she was not read- 
ing a journal bearing on her work. No real 
teacher can grow on such a meagre diet, and ere 
long she will be keeping school in place of teach- 
ing school. The teachers of the country spend 
more money on their equipment each year. 

Some of you have asked me to recommend to 
you a suitable paper, and I shall always be ready to 
advise you in the matter. I am not an agent for 
any of them, so can have no mercenary motive in 
what I say. Some things you should always keep 
in mind when subscribing for a paper. The first 
is the price. Do not expect for fifty cents or a 
dollar that you will get an up-to-date journal. The 
second concerns the material to be found in it. Do 
not, let me beg of you, take a paper for the devices 
found in it. You are yourself—Jane Smith—and 
cannot use to advantage the schemes of some other 
teacher. It is true, some of these devices may in 
a way be helpful, that is, may be suggestive, but 
the danger is, vou may lean upon them too much. 
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Cut away from all such misleading helps (7) and be 
natural—be yourself. 

For $2.50 or $3 you may have the best in the 
land, wherein a much broader view of education is 
taken than that of your own grade, or even that 
of your school. It is this broader view that you 
need and must have if you are to succeed. 

You ask if it is well to club together and take 
school papers? And I may answer both in the 
negative and the affirmative. You should each 
have one good journal to call your own—one that 
you can pencil mark, clip, or file away for future 
use. The good things found in such a paper are 
worth reading many times. 

Just one more suggestion: The wide-awake 
teacher will keep her eyes open for what may be 
found in the magazines, Each month something 
may be found bearing on our work in these dis- 
tributors of knowledge. They are discussing our 
work, and from them we may often get a glimpse 
of “how others see us.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY MARY REID PIERCE, CHICAGO. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


One of the objects of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution—as stated 
in the constitution of the society—is “to foster true 
patriotism and love of country.” This is certainly a 
laudable purpose. 

In pursuance of this object a certain chapter of 
the society in a western state sent a communication 
to the public school music teachers, assembled in 
convention, making the request that ““The Star- 
Spangled Banner” be sung in every schoolroom at 
least once a week. This request caused consterna- 
tion in the assembly. 

Now, there is not a more patriotic body of people 
in this whole country than the supervisors of music 
in the public schools, but it is hard for the truly 
musical spirit to reconcile itself with patriotic senti- 
ment as expressed in the ordinary rendering of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” If you had heard, as 
I have, thousands of children wishing, to the full 
extent of their lung capacity, that the “‘star-spang, 
gulled-banner” might wave forever, you would ap- 
preciate the difficulty. The communication, how- 
ever, brought out a discussion which furnished 
much food for thought. 

It was stated that we, as Americans, are criticised 
by the people of older countries as being un- 
patriotic. In evidence of the statement they say we 
have no great national and patriotic songs. To 
remedy this state of affairs it was suggested that a 
formal request or “requisition” for some new and 
inspired patriotic songs adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the public school child be sent to our best 
American song writers. 

And why not? America is an infant compared to 
the countries of Europe. Yet in her infancy she 
has developed a New York, a Chicago, a San Fran- 
cisco—she has scaled mountains and delved to the 
bowels of the earth and brought forth untold 
wealth. The wilderness has blossomed as the rose. 


Why should she not demand at once a full and rich 
development of musical feeling and expression that 
shall put her onthe same plane with her older 
sisters? : 

Let us consider. First, if-we are so criticised, it 
niust be that our critics are, or think they are, in a 
superior state or more fortunate condition. Is this 
the fact? Ii you were asked to name the national 
and patriotic songs of England, Germany, France, 
Russia, or Italy, how many could you mention for 
each nation? Can you not name nearly as many 
for America? Second, of those mentioned, how 
many were written to fit the comprehension of 
school children, and how many do you think were 
written “to order”? 

A song that enters into the life of a people and 
is handed down from generation to generation 
must spring from somewhere below the surface. 
Such a song, if it be truly national, is the expression 
of a great emotion, from a great heart, and in- 
spired by a great occasion. The songs that are a 
pert of our very being to-day, that awaken the 
better self, the songs that bring the tears, are not 
the songs-for-children sung to us in our nursery 
days. They are the hymns sung by the “grown- 
ups,” which we heard and loved then, but did not 
comprehend until years brought understanding. 

How much of this love of country, called patriot- 
ism, do you suppose children understand? What, 
to them, is their country? Their experience is 
very limited. But they do know what “home’”’ is, 
and every song which strengthens the home-love 
will make them better patriots. For after all, does 
not our “patriotism” have its source and being in 
our love for the little spot we call “home”? Such 
songs as “Swanee River,’ “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“The Old Qaken Bucket,” “Sweet and Low,” “The 
Dearest Spot on Earth,” serve to intensify a true 
home love—possibly more than those martial tunes 
which suggest the beating of drums and the firing 
of cannon. 
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JUVENILE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


One of the fruits of Judge Lindsey’s tour through 
the East will be the nationalizing of the Juvenile 
Improvement Association, which has done such re- 
markable work for the youth of Denver, and we 
venture the prophecy that February, 1906, will ever 
after be associated with one gf the noblest move- 
ments for the betterment of our country. 

The Juvenile Improvement Association, together 
with the Juvenile court of Denver, out of which it 
has developed, has saved more than 90 per cent. of 
the boys from a career of crime upon which they 
were entering, has made more than 90 per cent. of 
the truants steady in school attendance, has found 
work for idle, vicious boys of the street, and has 
kept more than 90 per cent. of them at good work ; 
has furnished exhilarating sport and play for boys 
who else would have no provision for attractive 
legitimate amusement, has led 96 per cent. of the 
boys of the school and of the street to cut out vile 
personal practices into which they had been led, has 
wiped out cigarette smoking by lads under seven- 
teen, has stopped the selling of cigarettes, tobacco, 
and liquors to boys under seventeen, has eliminated 
gambling in any form from the activities of 94 per 
cent. of -boys who started on such a career; it 
has enlisted boys who were tending crimeward into 
activity for law and order; it has required fathers 
and mothers to provide adequately for the moral 
and physical welfare of their children: it has greatly 
improved the personal purity and sobriety of 
fathers and mothers. 

The Juvenile court is now in nearly a hundred 
cities, and will soon be in every progressive 
American community. The next step is to national- 
ize the Juvenile [Improvement Association, to make 
the letters J. 1. A. as universal as any in this coun- 
try. Wherever Judge Ben B. Lindsey has gone he 


has carried conviction that he has been raised up to 
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save the hitherte neglected boys of the city and 
country slums. He has impressed upon thousands 
this past month that he has a mission as well as a 
message. 

—_—_—_ 0-9-0 ¢<8— ——— ——_—_ 

A NOTABLE MOVEMENT. 


Never has any other great city of the world led 
oft in so many heroic professional and pedagogical 
activities, administrative and developmental, as has 
New York in the past five years. It is not surpris- 
ing that opposition has frequently developed with- 
in and without the teaching force, neither is it to be 
expected that every plan should work out to per- 
fection in every detail, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that such a city as New York should be 
aggressively progressive. The latest movement is 
in some regards the most significant. The study of 
conditions out of which the action grew was made 
by A. W. Edson and Thomas S. O’Brien, special 
committee of the assistant superintendents. 

The number of elementary school pupils over- 
age for the grade in which they are found is con- 
siderable. This fact is due to various causes. The 
most prominent of these is the large influx to our 
schools of children of foreign parentage with little 
or no knowledge of the English language, together 
with the tact that, owing to the lack of school ac- 
commodations, these very children, so much in need 
of school instruction, have been on part time for a 
large part of their school life. Another cause is the 
large number of children constantly entering our 
schools from all sections of the country, many of 
whom are not well up to grade. Again, there are 
many who have been irregular in attendance, on 
who, through frequent transfers from one school to 
another, because of unstable residence. have experi- 
enced a considerable loss of time in getting ad- 
justed to grade work. And again others, from 
choice of their parents, entered the grades a year or 
two late or have been held back in their grade ad- 
vancement, and are thus over-age. 

Many children, from necessity or from choice, 
leave schocl as soon as they can secure employ- 
ment certificates—at the age of fourteen. Many 
need special instruction to enable them to speak the 
English language. -Again, many over-age children 
may be induced to remain in school until they 
graduate if given special preparation for entrance 
to the higher grades. It is clearly evident, there- 
fore, that some special provision should be made, 
first, for those over-age pupils who need to learn to 
speak the English language ; second, for those who 
desire to complete the 5-A grade and so obtain em- 
ployment certificates as soon as possible; and, 
third, for those pupils over-age and likely to drop 
out of school at any time, but who by a little en- 
couragement may be induced to remain in school, 
and graduate. 

In order to advance these pupils more rapidly, it 
is necessary to secure the permission of the board 
ot education to adapt the course of study to the 
special needs of the pupils mentioned above. These 
special classes will need a different nomenclature 
from that of the regular grade classes. The resolu- 
tion passed is as follows :— 

That the board of education be requested to ap- 
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prove the recommendation of the board of super- 
intendents that permission be granted to the board 
of superintendents,to organize special classes ; (1) 
To afford non-English-speaking pupils an oppor- 
tunity speedily to acquire a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, to be classed as grade C pupils; (2) 
to accommodate pupils who are soon to be fourteen 
years of age and who desire employment certi- 
ficates, to be classed as grade D pupils; and (3) to 
afford over-age pupils of the fifth and sixth-year 
grades an opportunity to make special preparation 
for admission to the ?-A grade, to be classed as 
grade E pupils; and, on approval of the committee 
on studies and text-books of the board of education, 
to adapt the course of study to meet the special 
needs of such classes thus temporarily established. 


———- +-e0-@-0-¢-0———--— 
HIGH JINKS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Somehow a way must be found to check the 
over-zealous fraternity zeal in the high schools. 
Perhaps there is nothing in the whole range of edu- 
cation responsibility that requires such supreme 
wisdom as the dealing with this problem. In one 
city a few months ago high school boys painted the 
town red literally on the eve of graduation, and 
they were denied a public graduation. Recently 
four seniors in a high school kidnapped a junior— 
out of school hours—and they were suspended. In 
a Western city several of the high school boys were 
drunk in the worst sense at an evening function. 
These are but samples of a condition of things 
that is getting to be intolerable. Great care must 
be exercised. There is so much public sentiment 
in sympathy with such “fun” that teachers must 
move firmly but wisely. A halt must be called, 
but it must be done without upsetting the equilib- 
rium of the principal, the school board, or other 
interests. 

aapieinaieas ebedipGnecncnitne 
A SENSITIVE PUBLIC. 


The courts will ultimately reflect public senti- 
ment, and this has rarely been better illustrated 
than in the relation of the courts to corporal punish- 
ment. Ten years ago, in New England, it was al- 
most inevitable that a judge would sustain a teacher 
in acase of corporal punishment. Comparatively 
few cases got into court, because it was understood 
that a parent had slight chance in any action 
against a teacher. Now this has greatly changed. 
The courts are quite likely to side with the parents 
in the case of severe punishments. Once more we 
say to all teachers, be careful, exceedingly careful, 
in case of punishments. Never forget the possibil- 
itv of being haled into court, and do not forget that 
you will be likely to have a court whose sympathies 
are with the child and parent. 

——~0-@-0-@-0-@-e ——- -—_—_ — 
THE GREATEST OF WEDDINGS 


America has never known a wedding of such con- 
suming public interest as that of last Saturday. 
Neither the bride nor groom has great wealth, but 
the bride is the daughter of the President of the 
United States,—-the most loved man in the world. — 
and the groom is a man who is evidently ardently 
loved by the bride. All America and the other 
nations were interested in this marriage of a man 
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and a woman who love each other. The gifts, un- 
precedented in American experience, testify the 
world’s interest in the happenings of the White 
House. 


—____9.0-00-¢-e— — —-— 


SAVED BY FIRE DRILL. 


Five hundred pupils in a three-story wooden 
building are saved from a fire that completely de- 
stroyed the building. Nothing saved them, nothing 
could have saved them, but the presence of mind, 
perfect order, and great alacrity of ‘the children, 
and these could not have come but for their devel- 
opment under a frequent and efficient fire drill.” At 
the time of the Slocum disaster, one thousand per- 
sons lost their lives because the crew had not had 
the fire drill required by law, and the captain, who 
“didn’t think it essential” and defied the law, has a 
sentence of ten years in prison for this fatal neglect. 
Ii there is ever a school holocaust where there has 
been no fire drill, the principal. who has neglected 
it will be in,as unenviable a position as one could 
well be placed in before the public. It is liable to 
be criminal to neglect the fire drill. 


lp , 4. 
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FOOTBALL GRAFT. 


Superintendent Stevenson of Iowa City, Lowa, 
speaks out lustily on the football and cigarette 
situation. He says:— 

“If the high school boy is to get his birthright it 
will come through the. teachers’ standing up and 
boldly saying, ‘The high school boys are worth too 
much to allow the professional coach of a college 
team to teach them graft in order that he may have 
a winning team.’ The high school boy is worth 
too much to be used by the professional gambler 
and the promoter to keep games going that he may 
ply his trade and get rich at the expense of innocent 
boys who are offered up to satisfy his greed for 
gain. 

“Tf a cigarette smoker is not allowed in the high 
schocls there is no reason why he should be allowed 
in college to have charge of a boy three months 
later than his high school career.” 
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FORRESTVILLE MEMORIAL. 


One of the most beautiful windows that I have 
seen in a school building is the memorial to the 
teacher and seven pupils of the Forrestville school, 
Chicago, who were among the Iroquois victims. 
Every pupil in the school made some response to 
the request of the principal, Florence Holbrook, 
and $400 were given, and the artist and manufac- 
turer worked from love and devotion far béyond the 
price paid, and as aresult a beautiful window, 
eighty inches in width, presents a lovely girl walk- 
ing among the flowers, as of Paradise. 


,’ m 
<-> o-e-e-e 


Charles T. C. Whitcomb, for thirteen years head 
of the Somerville, Mass., English high school, has 
accepted the principalship,.of the Brockton high 
school, which has a new building, one of the best 
in the country. Itis a severe loss to Somerville, 
but a great event for Brockton. 





Language-~including reading, spelling, writing, 
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and grammar—treceives two-fifths of the time in the 
elementary schools of the ten leading cities in the 
United States, of England, of Germany, and oi 
Paris. 


No class of persons is so well qualified to lead the 
public in the presentation of the demands for a 
juvenile court, public playgrounds, school gardens, 
and ample school grounds as teachers. 


It is no easy matter to select wisely a superin- 
tendent for a city like Boston. Affairs are going 
smoothly under Walter S. Parker and the board of 
supervisors. 


Running water cannot stay impure. The knocks 
of the rocks purify it. It is the same with earnest 
endeavor in life. Ihe knocks we get do us good. 


The Boston board of education is to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the possibilities of a pension 
system for the city teachers. 


Berlin has twenty-eight trade schools of various 
kinds attended by more than 25,000 students. No 
American city is in her class. 


A course of study is merely a skeleton, and it is 
worth nothing when you can see it as a skeleton, 
except for museum purposes. 


What will it avail you if your class gets 100 per 
cent. in Latin or bookkeeping, if the fire drill is out 
of order in an emergency? 


Dartmouth rejoices in a New Dartmouth hall to 
take the place of the historic Dartmouth, which had 
been destroved by fire. 


A gossipy teacher ought to change places with 
the telephone girl. She has no business to be in 
school. 


Touch elbows with the fellow above vou, and 


leave it to the fellow below to touch elbows with 
you. 


In the United States alone is there no specific and 
direct provision for teaching manners and morals. 


Teachers should lead in intelligent advocacy of 
everything that concerns the welfare of children. 


Grammar is generally regarded as a formal study 
only in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


A school nurse saves a year’s schooling to many 
children, and the lives of not a few. 
o 

A young man who is sent to college is often sent 
to perdition at the same time. 


The best “first fruits” of the Philippines is the 
marriage of Alice Roosevelt: 


There is no more important feature of the school 
than an efficient fire drill. 


Do all you can to keep public sentiment in touch 
with your best ideals. 
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Louisville next week. New England will have 


her largest delegation. 


Detroit must pay out $500,000 for new school- 
houses immediately. 


There will be a daily illustrated lecture at Louis- 
ville on California. 


There should be teachers on every board of pub- 
lic library trustees. 


The public school is the last place for a teacher 
who is a fanatic. 


Why is a fault-finder like a boil? He is never in 
the right place. 


The sunrise is a fad to the man who prefers dark- 
ness to light. 


Seli-sacrifice may be made a luxury to an earnest 
boy or girl. 


Julia Richman will be one of the great attractions 
at Louisville. 


Shut out of all high school athletic teams all who 
use tobacco. 


Boston’s “big five” just now is the board of edu- 
cation. 


The schoolroom is no place for a teacher who is 
a crank. 


A. live rabbit is a better specimen than a stuffed 
lion. 


After Louisville plan for San Francisco in July. 
Peda-go-gy or peda-gog-y are alike ungainly. 
There are 16,042 Harvard graduates living. 
The San Francisco trip will be the best ever. 
A playground is the noblest public park. 
Harvard’s funds amount to $18,036,025. 

The word fortune hints at a gamble. 

These anti-footballists may overdo it. 

Judge Lindsey will be at Louisville. 
Preiudices are always out of poise. 

Erratic action is not progressive. 

etter be a fanatic than a fossil. 

Disease represents violated law. 

Teachery talking is tiresome. 

Prejudices are never just. 


Don’t “knock.” 


Boost. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A BETTER COAL OUTLOOK. 


The first meeting of the anthracite operators’ and 
miners’ committees at New York on Thursday was 
of an amicable nature, and representatives of both 
sides, after it was over, expressed satisfaction ,with 
its results. The next step will be the formulation of 
specific demands by the miners and negotiations re- 
garding them, which may consume a week or two. 
But it seems fair to infer from the conciliatory 
temper shown at the first meeting that there is no 
disposition on either side to force a quarrel, and that 
a sincere effort will be made to adjust the questions 
at issue. The lesson of the last great strike and the 
enormous losses suffered by both miners and opera- 
tors seems not to have been thrown away. The 
operators are inclined to make concessions, and if 
the miners are not insistent upon demands which it 
is well known the operators will not concede,—such 
as that for the formal recognition of the union in 
making contracts,—a strike will be avoided. 

THE CHINESE MISSION. 





The Chinese commissioners have been whirled 
over the country, in their study of American indus- 
trial and political conditions, at a speed which 
Occidentals would find disturbing. They showed a 
keen interest in everything, and the politeness and 
suavity characteristic of the highest types of their 
people. They are, indeed, statesmen of the first 
rank and of liberal sympathies. It is an unfortunate 
coincidence that, at the very time when they were 
making so, agrecable an impression, there should 
be discussion at Washington of the necessity of hav- 
ing troops in readiness in the Philippines for pos- 
sible troubles in China, and that the apprehensions 
thus finding expression should be justified by anti- 
foreign and anti-missionary riots at two important 
Chinese cities. It was the fortune of the writer of 
this paragraph, in his early journalistic days, to 
travei for some distance with that earlier Chinese 
embassy, which came to this country under the 


guidance of Minister Burlingame, to make the first. 


treaty of commerce between the two countries. The 
treaty was eagerly desired in this country, and the 
embassy was given an almost effusive welcome. 
Since then, we have run the whole gamut of 
I\carneyism, exclusion, insult, and outrage. 

A NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


The date on which the new German tariff takes 
effect—March i—draws on apace, and a good many 
American exporters are getting nervous regarding 
the probable consequences. Outgoing steamships 
are heavily leaded with goods to be entered before 
the new rates become operative. The new tariff is 
a stiff one. Out of deference to the German agra- 
rians, the rates on food products were made very 
high. The duties on wheat, flour, and corn, for ex- 
ample, were more than doubled; and there have 
been heavy increases on manufactures. Under the 
tariff, arrangements are made for giving more favor- 
able rates, under a “conventional” tariff, to coun- 
tries which make reciprocal concessions. Austria, 
Kussia, Switzerland, Italy, Roumania, Belgium, and 


Servia have availed themselves of this opportunity. 
But against the products of other countries the new 
rates will apply without modification. 

OPENING UP THE SOUDAN. 


Another important step toward the opening of 
the Soudan to commerce has been taken by the 
building of a railway across the desert from Athara 
to Port Soudan on the Red sea, a distance of 331 
miles. The road was built in about sixteen months, 


and, in spite of serious difficulties, at moderate cost. 


It shortens the distance from Berber to the sea by 
nearly 900 miles, and it is expected to be an im- 
portant agent in the development of commerce and 
civilization. So important, indeed, is it that Lord 
Cromer, in his speech at the ceremony of the open- 
ing, declared that it marked the beginning of the 
serious development of the Soudan. Incidentally, it 
had added a new port to the facilities of commerce, 
for Port Soudan, when the enterprise was begun, 
was only a Bedouin fishing village. Now it isa 
harbor superior to Suakin, and permanent public 
works are being constructed there. 


RUSSIAN TERRORISTS AT WORK. 


The latest target for the Russian terrorists is 
Admiral Chouknin, who incurred the special hatred 
of the revolutionists by his activity in putting down 
the Black sea mutiny. “A well-dressed young 
woman presented a card, and gained access to his 
office at Sebastopol, and immediately fired four well- 
aimed shots at him, all of which took effect, but 
none were fatal. She was killed by the sentinel as 
she tried to escape. No doubt exists that she was 
designated for her task by some secret council of 
the Terrorists, who already have a number of assas- 
sinations to their credit—among them the killing 
of General Bogdanovitch in December, and General 
Griaznoff in January, not to mention a number of 
minor police and military officials. The men and 
women told off for this work do it with great in- 
genuity and coolness. After a recent assassination, 
a circular was posted, expressing regret that the 
wrong official had been killed, naming the man for 
whom the shot was meant, and politely adding that 
the error would be rectified soon. That shows a 
grim humor. 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The new Parliament has assembled at West- 
minster, with considerable but not unnatural ex- 
uberance of spirits. It is conceded on all sides that 
the Liberal government is likely to last a long time, 
possibly for the entire septennial period. As the 
Liberals have a clear majority of 100 over all, the 
troubles which the Unionists gleefully anticipated 
for them, when they should have te conciliate their 
Irish and Labor allies, wil] hardly arise. Sir Henry 
Campbe!!-Bannerman’s majority has been spoken of 
as the largest ever secured by any government. It 
is not quite that, but it is necessary to go back to 
1832 to find a bigger one, Some progress has been 
made in healing the breach between Mr, Balfour 


[Continued on page 220.] 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 
BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
“JULIUS CAESAR.’’—(TV.) 
QUUSTIONS FOR CLASS STUDY. 


14. Brutus. 

1. At the very opening of the play, to which 
party does he belong? 

2. Why does Cassius select Brutus as the first 
to be persuaded to join him? 

3. What traits of character does Brutus show 
in his conversation with Cassius in Act I., 
Scene 2/ 

4. In discussing plans with the conspirators 
(Act II., Scene 1) what characteristic does 
he show? 

What reasons does he give for joining the 

conspirators? 

6. After the assassination does he manifest the 

spirit shown in his words, “O, that we 

could come by Caesar’s spirit and not dis- 

member Caesar’? 

What effect did joining the conspirators 

have upon Brutus as a man? 

8. According to Titinius, whose fault was it 
that the battle of Philippi was lost? 

9. In his famous oration, to what elements in 
the people did he appeal? 

10. Was he a politician? Give reasons. 

11. Was hea statesman? Give reasons. 

12. Was hea general? Give reasons. 

13. Was he atrue patriot? Give reasons. 

14. What characteristics does he show in his 
attitude toward Portia? 

15. What in his treatment of the boy Lucius 
all through the play? 

16. What was Brutus’ philosophy concerning 
suicide? According to his own theory, 
was he courageous or cowardly in taking 


ut 


~2 


his own life? 

1%. Brutus is usually considered the great 
character of the play; was his life a failure 
or a success? Why? 

18. Brutus has been called the “Sphinx” of 
the play. Why? 

19. Make a list of the contradictions in h’s 
character. 

20. Make a synopsis of his oration. 

21. What point do you think had the greatest 
effect upon the people? 

22. Brutus said, “As I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 
for myself when it shall please my country 
to need my death.” Is this his reason for 
failing upon his sword after the battle of 
Philippi? 

15. Make a list of the points upon which Cas- 
sius and Brutus differed ; who always: vielded to the 
other? Whose judgment was better? 

16. The tent scene, or quarrel between Brutus 
and Cassius, has ever been considered one of the 
finest scenes in the play. Can you see why? What 
is the object of it? How does it bring out each of 
the characters? Does it forward the dramatic 
movement of the play? 

17. According to history, Portia suffocated her- 
self with hot coals on account of grief on hearing of 
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the death of Brutus; in the play do you see any 

dramatic purpose in placing her death first? 

18. Make a list, in parallel columns, of the char- 

acteristics of Brutus and Cassius. 

19. - Antony. 

1. What traits of Antony’s character are re- 
vealed at the opening of the ‘play? 

2. What traits does he display in conversa- 
tion with Brutus and Cassius after 
Caesar’s death? 

When Antony says, “And Caesar’s spirit 

longing for revenge,” etc., does he com- 

prehend that Caesar’s spirit is the world- 
spirit of history which cannot be crushed? 

4. In his famous oration, to what did he ap- 

peal in the people? 

Give the steps and arguments by which he 

reached his result. 

6. When Brutus appealed to the people, he 
carried them with him; when Antony fol- 
lowed, he immediately won them to his 
side ; had Antony have spoken first, would 
they have turned from Antony to Brutus? 

?. In settling affairs in the triumvirate, (Act. 

IV., Scene 1), what traits of character 

does Antony show? 

What, when he finds Brutus slain by his 

own hand? 

9. Antony could win the people, could he win 
individual men? Cassius could win in- 
dividual men, could he sway the people? 

10. Was Antony a true patriot? 

20. Who is the political man of the play? The 

moral man? The non-moral man? 

21. What is the dramatic purpose of Act III, 

Scene 3? : . 

22. The word “honor” in the play. 

1. By whom and when is this word and its 
derivatives, honest, honorable, etc., used 
in the play? To whom does the word 
seem to belong? 

2. While reading the play, count the number 
of times this word is used. - 

23. The word “spirit” in the play. 

1. Trace this word in the play and show its 
significance; could it be left out or any- 
thing substituted for it? 

., Count the number of times it occurs. 

Why does the ghost of Caesar appear to 

Brutus before the battle of Philippi? 

25. Can you see that this drama is comedy for 

Rame? 

26. How is Nemesis satisfied? 


— — 9-0-0" @-e- —___— ——___ 
IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


I fied an article im the Journal of Education under 
this csption, by Suverintendent Herbert W. Lull of New- 
port, R. i. He says many interesting things, among 
whic, the earning power of a state has a fixed ratio tu 
the amount of schooling given to the inhabitants of such 
state. “The governor of one state admits that the 
average citizen of his state gives eight days of labor for 
What the «verage citizen of another earns in one. The 
esovernor says that it is due to the educated labor in the 
secoud state. In the case of a certain state of this 
union the average earning power of its citizens exceeds 
the ayerage earning power of tbe whole country in the 
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sume ratio that the length of its school year exceeds that 
of the average of the whole country—a very pecul_ar 
coincidence to say the least.” “A grammar school edu- 
cation adds fifty per cent. to the worth of the man,a high 
schocl, one huudred per cent., and 
dred per cent.” Now this is all very well, and if trus, 
it should arouse an interest in the cause of edvuvation 
tl roughout the land. 

But some c-ld water is thrown on this giowiog 
picture of the power of edneation by Dr. Butler of the 
University of Chicago, and the writer also. It seems to 
ine it is not in harmony with what is said earlier in the 
article. I quote: “The school itself, the surroundings, 
and the equipment may be excellent; the teacher and the 
teaching may be of the best; the city and the state may 
be very liberal in their appropriations, and exacting in 
the enforcement of thefr educational laws, and yet not 
every child can be made a sharer to any great extent it 
‘tne race-fortune.’ Dr. Butler of the University of 
Chicago. recently president of Colby. is reported as say- 
inc’ ‘The college is the multiplicand and the student is 
the multipler. If vou muitiply nothing by nothing jou 
will set The same result follows if the 
scl.ool is everything and the multiplier nothing. In the 
schoo], however, the multiplier is almost never zero, but 
it is often smail, and therefore the product is corre;- 
pondingly small in spite of the most conscien‘ious efforts 
of the texcivers.” I do not know if Dr. Butler appties 
‘nothing’ to the college and “nothing” to the student; if 
he does it is certainly a very poor college and a 
poor student. 

In short, 


nothing.’ 


very 


no such conditions ever exist, and the re- 
mark, to me. is 1neaningless. The state that can edi- 
cate its entire people up to a point where every citizen 
ean average as much as eight in another state not so 
trained, then feebie-minded and all must be made more 
eftizient by this educational pro, and it is suop:sah’e 
there are as wsny feeble-minded in one state as in an- 
other of same number of inhabitants. 

There is vo human being that cannot be trained and 
be made muck more efficient by proper training. Tae 
idiot, even, can be greatly benefited by proper training. 
Education of the right kind can almost transform peo- 
ple.—the feeble-minded as well as the keener of in‘e’- 
lect. A poor school and poor teaching can do some good, 
and it is sometimes the case that the less brilliant have 
been more benefited than their more gifted neighbors. 
I know many such cases, where the unpromising child 
in the race of life bas far outstripped the more bril iant 
studert, and proved himself a very much greater suc- 
cess ‘n life than Lis teacher who thought him nearly a 
zero. that a real wise teacher,—»ig- 
hearted, syiopathetic.—never loses confidence in his abil- 
ity to make every individual better that comes under 
his influence, the weak as well as the stronez. The mo- 
ment we bezin to look pon any of our students wit 
disfavor, that moment we are unfit for thoze students’ 
instiuctor. We sre filling the wrong place, or, in other 
words, not filling the place we occupy. 


It seems to me 


J, Fairbanks. 
Springfield, Mo. 





NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


‘the weekiy conferences of the California, Pa., State 
Normal school facuity are devoted almost wholly to 
pedagogicai discussions. At an informal meeting held 
in the parlors of the principal, Theo B. Noss, January 
27. Dr. Freak M. MeMurry of ‘Teachers’ College, New 
Yor, was the euest of honor. In reply to the question, 
“What is today the most pressing problem in nor- 
mal work?’ Dr. McMurry said that “it is the 
organie relation of the practice school to the normal 
department.” The teaching in the practice school is 


school 
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essentially the central work of the training c’asses. 
Everything else culminates in that work, which 
is beth the guide to all right theory and the 
tect of practical success. A normal school teacher 
who is not in practical contact with the teaching of chil- 
dren is lackivg iu insight into the real problems of 
teaching and is besides cut off from the greatest source 
of inspiration and help in their solution. Very many 
norma! schoois, the speaker said, as well as most de- 
partments of education in the universities, are ut erly 
oblivious of these facts, and are hence radically handi- 
cappeu in their pregress. . 

Oae of the greatest questions of practical pedagogy 
at present is the question how to study. Should chil- 
dren in the grades be expected to study at all, or should 
they only “learn”? The German use of the word study 
liraits it to the more mature work of the gymnasium 
and university students. What exactly are children to 
dc in studying a text? Are they to enlarge upon it as a 
“‘nipister does in preaching a sermon? Does understand- 
ing a lesson include anything more than acquiring the 
ideas actually expressed in the text-book? What is 
meant hy theroughness in studying? Does the word 
mean that no details are to be slighted? Should we 
not teach children to select and ignore? Shovld tle 
pupil always have a purpose in studying or should he 
gather knowledge now that he may use it later? 

if anyone urges that knowledge of a subject curries 
with it the power to teack it, let him explain why so few 
pecnle can teach reading. 

In answer to a question from his brother, Dr. Char‘es 
A. McMurry, the speaker said that he believed that the 
knowledge of a subject necessary to teach it properly in 
the elen entary grades was greater and more accurate 
thai: any academic requirements made by the collezes or 
universities when emphasizing scholarship alone. 

Dr. Jeffers snid that some physicians recommeud an 
overdose of morpline for a suffering patient wren all 
hope of saving hia is abandoned. Would it not be weil 
to use some such effective means of quieting the agon- 
izing efforts of those normal school students who are 
lacking in the essential characteristics of teachers? 

Dr. McMurty replied that it would be dangerous to 
set such a precedent, as there might be students who 
would want to try it on some of us. 


ae: +0404 
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: THE GIRLS. 

‘Through the din cf departed years come voices familiar 
and pright; . 

Tirough meimory’s portals visions come rad‘ant 
light: 

They're the veices and visions of girls, as I knew them 
in davs gone by; 

How ihe corridors ring with their laughter; love’s greet- 
ing how it beams from each eye. 
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It's a joy at the cali of fancy to re-people those halls at 
will, 

Fcr ic stirs my soul to rapture and it sends through my 
heart a thrili. 

If there's aught can make life worth living, 
rush and maddening whirls, 

It’s the retrospeegtive visions and the remembered voices 
of girls. - 

—John G. Wight, principal of the Wadleigh High School 

for Girls. 
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J. J., Massachusetts: I enclose herewith my 
thirty-tirst annual subscription to the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education. This speaks for itself. 


I. L. R., Alabama: I find 


suited to my needs. 





your Journal well 
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BOOK TABLE. 


-ESSENTIALS IN MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By Saiauel Bannister Marding, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of European History, Indiana Univers'ty. 
Hssentials in History Series. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Half leather. 
655 pages. Witl maps and illustrations. Price $1.50. 
Editor, author, and publisher have contributed, each 

his part, to tle making of a notable text-book. It is a 

highly attractive book, no expense having been spared 

in the paper, illustrations, letter-press or binding. It 
envers the period with which it deals in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. It relates its own period to 
that which preeeded it in an interesting 
and skilful way. ‘Ihe book begins with a _ survey 
of the world from the fall of the Western Empie 
to the year 800. From the latter date there is given an 
account of the development of the various important 
countries which have influenced the progress of civiliza- 
tien. Although most of the space is devoted to Kuco- 
pean nations, yet various others, as the United States 
and Japxn, are dealt with as occasion demards. The 
book includes sel: recent happenings as the sep:ration 
of Norw.y from Sweden, and the terms of peace  be2- 
tween Japan and Russia. The author emphasizes the 
fact that medineval civilization includes some cf the 
great principles of ancient government, especialiy te 
fenacious concept of a world empire. At the very out- 
set Professor Harding attacks and solves what are, for 
young people, the three most difficult prob!ems in me- 
dineval nistory—-the feudal state, the church, sand _ the 
vivalry Detween the empire and the church. Each 
chapter ends with a brief summary, presenting a_suc- 
cinet staten.er:t of the whole ground ccvered by the 
chapter, which may be used to excellent advantage in 
reviewing. Furthermore, at intervals through the book 
there sre inserted, with marginal headings, quotations 
from the origins! sources and other emirent works. 

Tke maps and illustrations are particnlarly noteworthy. 

Not only are they numerous, but they have been pre- 

pared and collected with unusual care. 

THE MAKiNG OF THE AMERICAN NATION. A 
history for elementary schools. By Jacques Ward'aw 
fedway, Ff. fh. G. S&S. New York, Boston, and Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. With many illustrations and 
forty-n.ne maps («leven maps in colors). Paves xii,+ 
476. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Redway always has ideas original, clean-cut, pro- 
gressive, and available for definite results. He always 
has a purpose but never points a moral. His theories 
are aggressive rather than combative. In this book for 
grammar grade pupils he insists upon trying to present 
the past as a bose line from which to project a biter 
future American citizenship. He is positive in his con- 
victions that we have no right ,to have elementary 
schove! students take time to study history mereiy fcr 
the suke of knowing various facts.that have passed to 
their reward. He prepares the way for such pupils to 
see why certain fects, -onditions, and circumstances of 
the iong ago culminated from certain other facts, con- 
ditions, anc circumstances. He has abounding faith iu 
the historic inportance of geographical situations and 
industriai development. He presents all of the vital 
and critien], civie and political, industrial, commercial 
and financi:! activities of the opening vears of the twen- 
tieth century as the legitimate and inevitable fruiting o¢ 
long-time histcrical nhiovements. The book discusses rail- 
road organization, including pools, rebates, and railrcad 
legisiation; ard explains trusts and monopolies with the:r 
imlustrial effects. A notable feature is the scho!'arly 
treatment of the Spanish-American war, showing how 
and why this epoch in history made the American na- 
tion a wortd nower. The reference to the elections of 
November, 1905, indicates that the book is recent in its 
intormation. It is admirably free from partisan and 
sectional prejudice. “The Makiprg of the American Na- 
tien” is a straightforward, comprehensive text-book in 
history, in accord with the requirements of the best 
schools. Its svpplemeutary material in the form of 
topicai analyses, summaries, data on the various states, 
anc the like, is fresh and helpful for classroom use. 

ON THE FIELD OF GLORY. An historical novel of the 
time of King Jchn Sobieski. By Henry Sienkiewicz, 
author of “Quo Vadis.” Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This is the only novel written by the author of “Quo 
Vaiis,” anc it is the only notable historical novel that 
has ever treated of this period of Polish life. The 
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scenes are laid in Poland, and the period is the reign of 
the famous King -iohn Sobieski, just before the T’irkish 
invasion in 1682 to 1582. Sienkiewiez has woven a won- 
devful romance of great brilliancy and strong character 
drawing, and in nv book by the author has he displayed 
his distinguished genius more strikingly. He teils a 
ebarming., tender, and passionate love-story of remark- 
able intensity, 1nd gives the reader acquaintance with 
characters not inferior in vigor and interest to those of 
the great trilogy. 


MINERAI, SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS, LEADING TO 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICS, cCHEMIS- 
TRY, UTSEUCUL MINE PRODUCTS, AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROCESSES A study of inorganic naiucve 
2dipted to first lessons in science. By Miner H. Pad- 
dock. A. M., Providence. R. I. Price, 35 cents: with 
the Teachers’ Key to Mineral Science, 40 cents. 

Mr. l’addock is an exerption- 
ally good teacher of mineral ¢sci- 
ence and of the various branches 
ito which it leads, and he is no 
less skilful, in presenting the 
i facts, theories, and methods of 
teaching them. This niodest ven- 
ture in the text-book wor'd is 
meritorious far heyond the claims 
Hof the author. far beyond many 
fmore pretentious works. He 
} gives one full year’s work first as 
fa part of the study of physical 
} geography, then the mineralogist’s 
technical classification, proper- 
ties of minerals, a_ collection of 
rocks, edueational mineralogy, 

MINER H. PADDOCK. physiographic mineralogy. and 

economic mineralogy, analysis of 
eraphite, caicite, coal, sulphur, gypsum, pyrite, ealena, 
hatite. hamatite. muy,netite, . quartz, feldspar. mica, 
hornblende, fluorite, apatite, topaz, corundum, diamond, 
azurite, eryolite, suhalerite 

It is a surprisingly valuable presentation of what can 
he iangbt in a single year, and how to teach it for the 
best effect upen the pupils. 


THANATCPSIS. SELLA, AND OTHER T'OEMS. By 
William Gullen Bryaut. Edited by J. H. Castleman. 
Maemillan’s Pocket American and English Clas ics. 
lor use in elementary and secondary schools. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Trice. 25 cents. 
Chis is the one hundred and nivetieth of this delightful 

edition of classics, English and American. Size, type, 

birding, introduction, and notes are all worthy 1 vol- 
ume costing mnch more. E:yant did so many other 
things in his dav that few appreciate how exquisite was 
his verse. His “Thanatopsis” and “To a Wa’'e fowl’ 
are universally known and there the knowled-e ef him 
as a poet too often ends. We know other of his pocms 
without associating them with their authors, as tor in- 
stance, his “Robert of Lincoln.” Practically everyone 
has heard this read again and again, but how few hive 
associated :t with Bryant. Other of the sixty-five 
poems are “Creen River,” ‘The Ages,” “A Forest 

Hyinn,” “Song of Marion’s Men,” “Sella,” “The Planting 

of the Apple Tree,” ‘The Song of the Sower,” and “Lit- 

tle People of the Snow.” . 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH. SHAKESPEARE. From 
the Riverside ecition. edited by ticbard Grant WI! ite, 
with an introduction and additional notes by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr.. Ph. D. “Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1L.ioen, 25 cents; paper. 15 cents. 

The Riverside T iterature Series has never lost any of 
that high literarv merit which was given it by the late 
Horace E. Seudler, and every word of the introduction 
and of the notes bas a literary flavor quite heyond thit 
Wlich oue evpects to find in annotated texts. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘ First Science Rook.” By TI. D. Higgins. Price. 65 cents 
‘‘League of Peace.’’ By Andrew Carnegie. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Library Method in American History.” By G. R. ‘rissman. 
Price, 30 cents. Dansville, N. Y.: World’s Events Publishing Com - 
many. 

“English Grammar for Beginners.’’ By James P. Kinard Price, 
50 cents.——‘'City Government for Young People.’’ Kv C. D. Wil- 
lard. Price, 50 cents. “Efficiency and Relief.’” By E. T. Devine. 





Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘What Is Religion?’’ By Henry S. Pritchett. Price, $1. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘*Lessons in English.” (BooksI.and II.) By Fred N. Scott and G. 
A. Southworth. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
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SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





HISTORY 


s 
Channing’s Student’s History of the United States $1.40 


Coman’s Industrial History of the United States 1.25 | 


Coman and Kendall’s History of England ........ 1.25 


Botsford’s Histories—Ancient, Greece, Orient and 
Greece, Rome 
Adam’s European History .. 


eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeetes 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography ....... eececeeess $1.00 Tarr’s First Kook in Physical Geography .. 


Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geogrephy .......... $1.40 


ENGLISH 


Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English 


Robins and Perkins’s Introduction to the Study 


Companion |... dslitidawes odiilesetsannecencetun $1.00 | of Rhetoric .......... alkie.c tainted aban Bscaiue 
Model English ProSe ........e+++eessesee . -90 | Huntington’s Elements of English Composition . 

Lewis’s First Book in Writing English ......... 80 | Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of 

First Manual of Composition ............. 60 | Bagligh: Poetry: ....c< osssansbesessseue Vevabenes 

Second Manual of Composition .......... . .90 Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature ........ — 

MATHEMATICS 

Hall and Knisht’s Algebras Schultze’s Elementary Algebra.... ... o20 0h ne kee 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Aigebras Advanced Algebra ........sseeseess ona 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Complete Algebra ......... $1.C0 Holgate’s Geometry ........ccecesecccees obeddoxed 

Clay’s Examples in Algebra ..........cccccccecs " .90 Lambert and Foering’s Plane and Spherical 

Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry........cseeees 1,10 TrigonOmetty— . oo. RePicss os ovine ce saneanenis 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


Crew’s Elements of Physics .........ccescc:coccece $1.10 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics .90 
Twiss’s Laboratory Exercises in Physics ........ ° 80 


Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics.... 1.10 


Nichols’ Outlines of Physics... 


Arey’s Elementary Chemistry ......cese.ceeeee ona 
Waddell’s School Chemistry ............ee0- ences 
Jones’ Elements of Inorganic Chemistry ..... ean 


OTHER SUBJECTS ° 


New American Music Reader, No 4 (Completing Bain’s Poems Of OVid ..,cscccccceccccvesercs picts ote 
CO SUNS oc. nos che ahs enuetusesccch eee etm $ .50 | Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Eco- 
Bogle’s Comprehensive Bookkeeping ............- 90 mOMmIGE At cas oh ee ke oe pe acesareuin ssaccee 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics—a number of new Von Minckwitz’s Cicero ....... gid bate hl neg mhie 0 
VORINGD,;: GOR oiv.v5t) 6 oe thas oe cc iia .25 | Ball’s Elements of Greek .....cccccsscccccvvcece ° 
Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology... 1.00 | Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence ........ és 
Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and Trotter’s Geography of Commerce ..........++. ee 
Si yRGOR® ° 64 sdward ste hse Jties ined 6 do 0adibe ubas 1.10 | Ashley’s American Government ...........eeeeeee 
Baers DOM. 6x 6-6 - oa Kee és taka vasBe< vas 60d enee 1.10 Sherman's CHUNG 5 cc 0A 0 Sia piv oc. cine od chhbee 
Davenport’s Introduttion to Zoology .........e00. 1.10 | Hewett’s German Reader .........e.se00- Cd iwatas 
Tarr’s Htementary Geology .......cccccccccccceed 1.40 | Titchener’s Primer of Psychology ............+6.. 
Barss’s Nepos-—-Twenty LiveS .......c.ccceecceres .96 | Rix’s Songs of School and Flag......... eae 0.00 0 
Shearer's Morals and Manne?rs ......cecessecsees . 15 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON . CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


$1.46 


$1.18 


1.10 
1.08 


$1.10 
1.26 
1.10 


60 


$1.46 


1.25 


$1.16 
1.00 
1.25 
1.08 


1.10 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 

April 3, 4, 5, 6:International Kinder- 
garten Conyention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 

York City. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn... Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

July 9-13: N. FE. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ROCKLAND. The teachers of 
the McLain school have _ recently 
formed an association known as the 
McLain School Teachers’ Improve- 
ment Society. The officers are as 
follows: President, Mrs. Eva D. 
Snow; vice-president, Miss Lizzie Kk. 
O'Donnell: secretary, Miss Mabel 
Kalloch: treasurer, Miss Martha B. 
May; auditor, Miss Josephine Tborn- 
dike. There is also a board of direc- 
tors, comprising the superintendent 
of schools and the above named offi- 
cers. 

The present object of this sociaty 
is to raise money to purchase a piano 
for the McLain school. Sums of 
meney have already been received 
from the Improvement Club, Iady 
Knox Chapter, D. A. R., the Doreas 
Club, and other sources. 

A fair and supper will be held Feb- 
ruary 22, whereby it is hoped to add 
a large sum to the treasury. One of 
the features of the fair is a “memory 
table.” Gifts for this table have been 
received from former pupils of the 
Lincoln-street grammar school, and 
it is hoped that former residents of 
Rockland will also ecntribute. 
Money or gifts of any kind will be 
gladly received by Miss Inez Hail. 
Miss Q’Donnell, Miss Thorndike, or 
Mrs. Snow. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

TILTON. The Winnepesaukee 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting 
in this tewn February 10. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “Association 
Paper,” edited by Miss Evangeline 
Harriman, I.aconia; “Some Teachers 
Portrayed in Fiction,” Fred A. 
Smast, Tilton; “European Travel for 
the School Teacher.” Miss Jessie F. 
Grieves, Laconia: “English in the 
Fifth and Sixth Grades,’ Miss Ros- 
etta Burke, Laconia; “Some Possibil- 
ities in Primary Work,” Miss Doro- 
thy G. Stevens, Franklin: ““The Cor- 
relation of Nature Study and History 
with Language in Primary Grades,” 
Miss Bertha M. Sanborn, Franklin; 
“Report of State Educational Coun- 


cil,” Superintendent J. H. Blaisiel}, 
Laconia. 

BERLIN. Superintendent George 
Ht. Whitcher has been unanimously 
re-elected for the year 1906. 

Principal Fred 8. Libby of the Si- 
monds Free School at Warner has 
been elected principal of the Berlin 
Higli school, his term to commence 
September, 1906. ‘This action of the 
board and Mr. Libby’s acceptance 
mikes the future of the high senool 
bright and guarantees the con‘inua- 
tion of the work or reerganization, 
now well under way in the’ grades, 
through tbe high school. 

Superintendent Whitcher is to lee- 
ture on “Geography” at an institute 
to be held at Sanford, Maine, Feb-u- 
ary 23. 

The following interesting account 
of the events immediately following 
the burning of the large school build- 
ing in this town is a good examp'e 
or the energy of some of our New 
England school authorit‘es. ‘This 
schoolhouse was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on Friday morning at 
nine o’clock, soon after the clildren 
had occupied it and from which they 
marched within a few minutes in 
perfect order. 

During Saturday and Sunday 
rooms were secured. unvsed furni- 
ture, seats, books, 2nd supplies were 
collected and by nine o'ec'ock on 
Monday morning four of the seven 
schools were open in various buid- 
ings and were in working order. On 
Tuesday another school was open; 
books, paper, and other supplies ar- 
rived from Poston. On Wednesday 
two hundred new seats were rece:ved 
and by Thursday permanent quar- 
ters were provided fcr six of the 
seven schools. 

Meanwhile plans are being workel 
out for a new brick schoolhouse. 

ROCHESTER. The Strafford 
County Teachers’ Association met at 
Rochester February 16. The meet- 
ing was under the direction of the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion. H. C. Morrison, state superin- 
tendent, presided. Miss Maud Star- 
ling of the P!ymouth normal school 
gave the first paper upon “Primary 
Reading,” and laid special emphasis 
upon the correlation of reading with 
nature study; upon quick perception, 
and upon the child’s being taught to 
use his imagination. Mr. Merrison 
followed with a lecture upon “Hx- 
pressional Language in the Commor 
Schools.” He gave some excellent 
advice in teaching spelling and in 
writing compositions. The third lec- 
ture was by Principal William R. 
O'Neil of Portsmouth. He said that 
no man could really enter the field of 
literature to enjoy it unless he was 
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worthy of the honor. At the after- 
noon session the inter-relation be- 
tween the public library and the pub- 
lie school was ably discussed by 
Principal George Winch of Manches- 
ter. Charles L. Hanson of the Me- 
chanie Arts high school of Boston 
gave some of his experiences in 
teaching inglish. He urged the 
writing each day of the short inci- 
dents in the lives of the pupi's, or of 
brief matters of interest to the pu- 
pils. Mr. Morrison closed the _ pro- 
gram with a clear exposition of the 
Teachers’ Institute and ‘Teachers’ 
Association, the province of each, 
and the duties of the members. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Hotel 
srunswick Tebruary 17. The after- 
dinner topic was “Manual and Indus- 
trial Training.”” Guests of the club 
were Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of 
New York School of Pedagogy: Mil- 
ton P. Higgins, president of the Nor- 
ton Emery Wheel Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Magnus W. Alexander, 
General Electric Company, Lynn, 
Mass 

Dr. Charles M. Cumston, many 
years go headmaster of the 
Soston English High school, died 
February |lat his home in South Bos- 
tov. Dr. Cumston was born in §car- 
bere, Me., January 12, 1824. He 
taught school winters while pursuing 
his studies in Bowdoin, whence he 
was gradvated in 1848. After ex- 
periences in Monmouth, Litchfield, 
Turner, and Gray, and then in Alfred 
Academy, he came to Mussoctusetts 
in 1844. and tanght successively anid 
suecessfully at Reading, Woburn, 
and Salem. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed an instructor in the Boston 
English High school. As an instruc- 
tor Mr. Cumston was an enthusiast, 
and this spirit was imbued by all his 
pupils. Farnestness and  thorough- 
ness characterized his teaching, and 
he manifested a warm persoral in- 
terest in the progress of each individ- 
ual. He endowed a scholarship at 
Bowdoin for worthy pupils of the 
Beston English High. In 1899, when 
the town of Monmouth, Me., where 
be had moved with his parents at 
the age of twelve, was in need of a 
new town hali, Dr. Cumston came 
fcrward with plans which he  pri- 
vately had drawn. He offered the 
new hall as a gift to the town. It 
eost $20,000, was dedicated in 1900, 
and stands te-day a beautiful monu- 
ment to the memory of the man who 
built it. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 























Brain Workers Use and Commend 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and al} weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential! food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


ie 56 W. 25th St. 
pared 
only by ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail,#1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 0 cents. 
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Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. 
Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


. >] a : >. 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. , b ; 
Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R. I. No. 161. 


Shakespeare’s Henry V. i ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English in Union College. No. 163. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES—LATEST ISSUES 


Book I. : 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Contains 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school. 






Paper, .30. Cloth, .40 
Paper, .45. Cloth, .50 


Paper, 15, Cloth, .25 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 






BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





fifteenth annual meeting in the new 
lecture hall, Harvard University, 
March 8 at‘’9.30 a. m. The topic for 
consideration will be: “The Joint 
Educational Responsibility ot 
the School and the Commun- 
ity,” Jolin F, Moors, presi- 
dent of the Public School Associa- 
tion, Boston; James P. Munroe, 
president of the Reform Club. Bos. 
ton; discussion, led by James J. 
Sterrow, chairman of the school 
zommittee, Boston. The annul din- 
ner of the association will take place 
immediately after the meeting. 
Members of the association and their 
guests will meet at the Harvard 
Union on Quincy street. Dinner 
will be served at 1.15; after dinner 
subject, “Football,” William T’. Reid, 
Jr.. head coach of the Harvard foot- 
ball team, season of 1905; Edward 
Hall Nichols, assistant professor of 
surgical pathology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 





CENTRAL STATES. 





OHTO. 


The officers of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus: secretary, Superintendent 
J. B. Mohler, Orrville: treas- 
urer, Superintendent L. 4. York, 
Barnesville; executive committee, 
chairman, John S. Weaver, Spring: 
field; Superintendent R. E. Rayman, 
Kast Liverpool; Superintendent E. 
M. Van Cleve. Steubenville; Superin- 
tendent J. V. MeMillan. Marietta; 
Superintendent J. D. Simkins, New- 
ark; Superintendent W. H. Kirk, 
East Cleveland. 

P. EB. Ward of Willoughby has 
been appointed to membership on the 
board of county examiners to suc- 
cved Hon. S. D. Shankland, who re- 
signed upon heing elected to the leg- 
islature 

Principal A. J. Fry of Dennison has 
been elected to the superintendency 
at Fairport Harbor and is busy in 
the work of his new position. 

The State hoard of examiners or- 
vanized as follows’ President, Super- 
intendent H. B. Williams, Sandusky; 
clerk, Hon. W. H. Meck, . Dayton; 
treasurer, Superintendent 8. P. Hum- 
threy, Ironton. 

The high schools of Cleveland have 
enrollments as_ follows: Central, 
1,660; Fast, 1.200: West, 682; South, 
417; Lincoln, 570: Glenville, 370. To- 
tal, 4,899. 





Superintendent J. W. Reese of El- 
gin is the new county examiner in 
Van Wert county, having been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of 
I. F, Alexander, resigned. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana state board of edu- 
cation has issued a set of resolutions 
governing the qualifications of dis- 
trict superintendents in this state, 
for the benefit of school boards:— 
I. Scholastic qualifications required 

of parish superintendents :— 

au. A present technical knowledge 
of the subjects taught in the 
public schools, sufficient to pro- 
cure a first grade teachers’ cer- 
tificate. 

b. Lhe attainments necessary to 
enable him to examine the pa- 
pers in an examination for the 
three grades of teachers’ certi- 
ficates, taking into account the 
professional as well as the 
scholastic attainments of the 
applicants. 

Il. Professional qualifications re- 
quired of parish superintend- 
ents:— 

a. Ability to conduct a practical 
recitation and to test the work 
of the classroom. 

b. A practical knowledge cf the 
theory and practice of teaching 
suflicient to advise and direct 
the teachers of his parish in 
the schoolroom; and to direct, 
inspire, and train his corps of 
teachers in his parish teachers’ 
meetings and institutes. 

ec. Skill in assisting and advis- 
ing his teachers in the applica- 
tions of a course of study, 
and the metheds of instruction, 
to the end that his teachers 
may render their best service, 
and the time and opportunities 
of the children are not wasted. 

d. A practical knowledge of 
school systems, school appa- 
ratus, school supplies, and 
school-buildings, to the end 
that he may give practical ‘ad- 
vice to his school board, as_ is 
contemplated under the law. 

Ill Time qualifications (practical 
under the law):— 

a. If his salary be twelve hundred 
dollars, or more, he should de- 
vote his entire time to the work 
of supervision in his parish, not 
so much by being in his office, 
as by observing the work of 
the schoolroom, and by partici- 


puting in the work of the in- 
stitutes and educational meet- 
ings, and fm consultation with 
the patrons and officials of the 
different schocls of his parish. 

b. If his salary be from nine to 
twelve hundred dollars, he 
should devote all his time (as 
above indicated) while his 
schools are in session; and, at 
other times, he should devote 
at least one-half of his time to 
the duties of his position. 

e. If his salary be from six to 
nine hundred doliars, he should 
devote at least two-thirds of 
his time (as above indicated) 
while his schools are in. ses- 
sion; and, at other times, he 
should devote sufficient time to 
look properly after the school 
property and the necessary ar- 
rangements for the opening of 
the next school session. 








| Wilderness Babies 


For fourth-year reading. Published 
February 1. 60 cents. 


Men of Old Greece 


For fourth or fifth-year reading, Just 
published. 60 cents. + 


The Wide Awake Primer 


For first-year reading. 30 cents. 


Webster for Young Americans 


For reading in grammar grades. 
50 cents. 


The Man Without a Country 


For reading in grammar grades. 
25 cents. 


And many other low-priced supplemen- 


tary readers by Louisa M. Alcott, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Susan Coolidge, ete. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 








Do you want an 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 
and many of the 
best schools. Letus help you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Rockford, Iil, 
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Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoclroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 213.]} 





and Mr. Chamberlain, so that the 
folly of splitting the beaten and de- 
moralized Unionist party will prob- 
ably be avoided, and Mr. Balfour 
will retain the leadership of his di- 
minished following. 


A TERROR OF THE SEAS. 


The British battleship Dread- 
vought, just launched at  Poris- 
mouth, is well named, for it woull 
seem that there is nothing afloat of 
which she need have any fear. She 
is by far the largest battleship ever 
built. Her displacement is 18,500 
tons, but this is not the most remark- 
able fact about her. She wiil have 
the heaviest armament ever carriel 
by a ship. Former British battle- 
ships-bave carried four 12-inch guns, 
throwing 850-pound shells. But the 
Dreadnoucht will carry ten guns of 
this size, and of a new type wiih a 
superior muzzle energy; and will be 
able to discharge every minute tea 
projectiles weighing 8,500 pounds, 
with sufficient velocity to send them 
twenty-five miles or to enab‘'e th2m 
at a distance of two miles to pierce 
sixteen inches of the hardest armor. 
She will carry no secondary bat- 
teries and no other guns whatever 
except eighteen 3-inch quick firers to 
repel torpedo attacks. By the use of 
turbines,—another nove! feature,— 
she is expected to attain great speed. 
Bat. big as this ship is, Germiny is 
already building a bigger one. And 
so the race for naval supremacy 
goes on. 

AT ALGECIRAS. 


The international conference on 
Morocean affairs, in session at Al- 
geciras, has been skirting the edges 
of the really critical questions at is- 
sue, getting out of the way first the 
least difficult matters, such as the 
suppression of contraband trale in 
arms, etc. It was hoped. and with 
some reason, that if the opposing in- 
terests could be brought together 
upon these minor matters, it might 
not be impossible to reach an accord 
later upon those which are more vi- 
tal. But now the real issues must 
be faced, and the outlook is far from 
clear. The question of police is the 
erucial one. France is ready to con- 
cede a share of this responsibility to 





Spain, which is justified by the Span- 
ish frontier interests. But Germany, 


_apparently, is as averse to this as to 


giving sole authority to France. It 
is too late, however, to expect I'rance 
to yield her claim to special privi- 
lege, incident to her large co‘onial 
interests, when Germany has noth- 
ing actnally at stake. 
PEAR) EP ee 
TOO HUMBLE. 

Nell—“Well, their engagement is 
of—” 

Belle—“The idea! 
nounced yesterday. 
quarre!] about?” 

Nell—“‘As to which was the most 
uuworthy of the other.”—Manchester 
Union. 


It was only an- 
What did they 





AT THE SUPPER TABLE. 

“T ealled on Mrs. Bacxbite to-day. 
My, but she’s a dreadful gossip.” ~ 

“Cd rather you wouldn't mix with 
gossips, dear. By the way, did she 
say anything about anybody we 
know ?”—Louisville Courier Journal. 

VOR CB NP RE a 

THE RETORT COURTEOUDS. 

He—*I know lots of womer who 
haven’t any sense of humor.” 

She—“‘Well, what of it? I know 
lots of men who haven’t any seuse at 
all.””"—Detroit Free Press. 





——_ o*—— 

RECOGNIZED THE SOUND. 

Hotel Clerk—“What made your 
friend turn pale when I asked him if 
he would like a room with a north- 
ern exposure?” 

Guest—"The last word, I suppose. 
He’s in the insurance business in 
New York” 





OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 
By Maup ELMA KINGSLEY 

Miss Kingsley has been gathering material 
for Outlines for years, and has become an 
expert. Her Outline Studies in Literature 
have had a large success, and are now recog- 
nized everywhere as unequalled for compre- 
hensiveness and clearness, 

We are Miss Kingsley’s authorized publish- 
ers. Beware of imitations of her eminently 
successful work. 

The Outline of United States History (ready 
February ist) is bound in boards, cloth back, 
65 pp. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Outlines of the New College English in 
preparation. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. - - Boston Mas 


ENEELY & CO. 
moEROPLY Wi ees 


| ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


ae 

Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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The American Teacher in Porto 
Rico. 


In the past few years a large num- 
ber of American teachers have found 
eraployment in Porto Rico, where the 
Awerican educational authorities 
have been establishing a system of 
education modeled, so far as possi- 
ble, on the system which prevails in 
the United States. When this work 
was begun, the officials in charze 
realized that togmake it successful 
they must of nécessity have the as- 
sistance of trained American teach- 
ers, and the announcement of thir 
need resulted in the departure for 
Porto Rico of a considerable numler 
of young men and women, graduates 
of some of our normal schools and 
colleges. who realized that in this 
new country they would not only 
meet with new and unusual experi- 
ences, but would secure an opportu- 
nity for much more rapid advance- 
ment than could be possible in tue 
more conservative school life of the 
states. The work that has been done 
by these teachers has been of the 
greatest importance. It was real- 
ized that one of the most essential 
things to be accomplished in connec- 
tion with the new colonial eaterprise 
was the firm implanting of the Eng- 
lish language. The difficulty of this 
undertaking can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It is true that when  fer- 
eigners come to the United Stites 
they usually learn in a very short 
time to use the language of the co™n- 
try, but this fact is largely due _ to 
the absolute necessity that they 
speak the language of the people 
with whom they are to deal, and as 
they are surrounded on every side by 
those whose speech is English the 
very atmosphere tends to encourage 
the acquisition of that toncue. The 
situation in Porto Rico is entirely 
difterent. There, there was no 
change of location and no change in 
surrounding conditions. Spanish, 
which has been the language of the 
island for four centuries, continues 
to he the universal language. To 
implant English, therefore, was a 
task of tremendous proportions. ‘The 
first suggestion that was made was 
that all schools be conducted in En:- 
lish, but this ultra-radical idea was 
very quickly shown to be entirely 
impracticable. Not only would such 
a course tend to arouse the utmost 
antagonism on the part of the peo- 
ple in general, but as the teachers 
were not familiar with that language 
it could result only in dispiaciug all 
the native teachers with Ajsnerican 
teachers. Instead of this metlod of 
procedure, it was decided to em- 
ploy as many American teachers as 
could be profitably engaged to give 
instruction in English to the children 
of all graded schools and to all the 
teachers of the island. For a num- 
ber of yeurs this work was carricd 
on and but little progress seemed tc 
be made, but in the past two or 
three years the English work in the 
public schools bas advanced tremen- 
dously. At the present time a large 
propertion of the graded schools are 
conducted. entirely in English, the 
upper grades being taught by Amert- 
can teachers or by Porto Rican 
teachers who have learned the lan- 
guage sufliciently well for that pur- 
pose. 

The American teacher has 
more to Americanize the 


done 
island of 
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Porto Rice than has any other force, 
and while in niany ways the people 
of the island have complaived in re- 
gard to their new government, there 
has been almost universal satisfac- 
tion with the work of the American 
teachers. 

It is now desired to extend work 
of this nature, and more American 
teachers are needed. Preseut-day 
conditions are such that teachers 
may depend upon comforts which 
were not possible when the first 
teachers came to Porto Rico, and 
they may also depend upon having 
an opportunity to do work of an im- 
portant nature that is hkardly 
equaled in any other part of the 
world. 


~~ 
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WEBSTER AND THE NEWSBOY. 

When Webster was traveling home- 
ward, after one of his finest oratori- 
cal efforts in the Senate, a nevs- 
paper boy came rushing up to a 
group of gentlemen, among whom 
was Webster, shouting at the top of 
his voice:— 

“Herald extry! Webster’s great 
speech! Three cents!” 

“Nonsense, boy,” said Webster; 
“it’s not worth one cent.” 

“What do you know about it?’ re- 
sponded the indignant lad. 


tiie 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. K.P. A,, 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 











Mark Twain says serious things 
and people laugh at them, Marri- 
man makes ‘jokes,” and everybody 
grows deadly serious—New York 
Evening Sun. 


TWO UNCERTAINTIRS. 
Smith—“Life is very uncertain.” 
Jones—“So is life insurance.”— 


Woman’s Home Companion for De- 
ceraber. ~~ 








University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 
Term from July 5 to August 16.— 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS 


IN .- 
PORTO RICO 
For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 
Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 











HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 


BEST GRADE 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each{Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTIIENT, 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


31 Union Square, New York City 











JUST OUT 


| 
| MORE MOTHER STORIES 
| 
| 


By Maup LINDSAY 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES 
Twenty full-page drawings by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton 


The author says: ‘* My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in response 
to the needs of the little children with whom my lot iscast. They were suggested to 
me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep them true to 
Froebel’s ideals for childhood — Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 





| MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Beautifully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Philadelphia 
SEND FOR KINDERGARTEN REVIEW PREMIUM CIRCULAR 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/MIPT, RELIABLE. 


JAMES F, McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "x-fi gs 
NO 
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AGENCY 


120 TREIMONT ST., BOSTON. 


February 22, 1906 
Germany’s High Schools. 


The ten technical 
the empire, called, in 
schools, 





AGENCIES 


TEACHERS’ 





universities of 
German, high 


enrolling over 17,000 stu- 
. G. Fisher, Prop. : os “ 
A. G : P dents, are in close touch with, and a 


great help to the industries. In 
several cases they cultivate special 
beanches with regard to local inter- 
ests. For instance, the school in 
Dresden being near a great textile 
district, has a course for the technics 





Redceomtate  cpnaiaenee nnn uses its influence in securing Anne RE 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membershiy 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to- -day. 


ij 
: 
{ 
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NEW 





THE “BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietor: 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Was good positions for good teachers with good records. 


HARLAN P. 


FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FiFTxH AvE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 








COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill. 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 














of dyeing. The  Aix-la-Chapelle 
school heing so near the coal fields 
and iron works, has especially good 
courses in mining and metallurgy. 
Danzig includes marine engineering, 
of course, though Berlin already 
stands very high in that department, 
IKxarlsruhe has a. forestry department, 
and Munich an agricultural course. 
It is not, however, so much in the 
highest categories of education that 
we are likely to be surprised in owr 
German observations, but rather in 
the bewildering list of middle and 


lower schools. The most wonderful 
AGENCY, Universities, Colleges, and Schools. thing about these is their Ingenious 
THE Ss C | E N C fom DURHAM, General, Technical, and Practical Educotors | 2daptability to all hours of the day, 
to all ages, occupations, and grades 
: of preparation. Even hovsemaids, 
B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


butlery, and chimney-sweeps may re- 
ceive in speca! schools all the correct 
fundamental preparation for their 
hunible careers. The fact that a boy 
or girl has left the common schuols 
and taken employment is by no 
means an indication that the schocl 
days are over; on the contrary. the 
day’s occupation creates interest for 
the evening courses in the “continua- 





tion” schools. In some of the schools 
charges are made, others are free. 
Some New Books. Some are supported by the state, 
; : some by the city, others - by em- 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price.| ployers’ guilds in various branches of 
English Grammar for Beginners .............. Kinard Macmillan Company,N. Y. $ .50| business; and others by private 
City Government for Young P — seceeeeee Willard = = = ‘50/ funds. Some of the schools receive 
Efficiency and Relief. a etd saaiienins aie ee se 66 “ 75 support fre all ti ; i 
A Short History of Germ: Any. sie gad saab aeeee ewe Henderson » ba 250 ppor rom a ese sources. 
What Is Religion?. .........--6- 22+ cece cece cess Pritchett Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.00 e 
Lessons in English (Books I. and II.)..Scott & Southworth Benj. H. Sanborn Co., _ “J 
First Science Book... ......--....-.eese cece cees Higgins Ginn & Co., “6 65 

















i ’ 
League Of Peace... ....- 2... cece e cece eee eeeees Carnegie sg x oe Low Round Trip Homeseekers 
Library Methods in American History........ Crissman World’s Events Pub. Co., Dansville .30 j i 
The Approach to Philosopby. cccvececccveee POEFY Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.1.50 Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 
The City: The Hope of Democracy er on “ “ $6 “1.50 From Buffalo to the West, South- 
oat, ns. vanced dts Core iectbecsubed Cooke ss “6 “o * 4.00] we “4 re tre ‘ 
Italian Backgrounds ...... ee se “ ne * 28 =~ st, and Northwest, first and third 
The Problem of the Old Testament eae Orr “ ss “ “ 1.50 ruesday of each month until April 
A Life of Walt Whitman.. Ye Be! Binns E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 3.00} 17. For full particulars write L. P. 
Modern Germany... ...-..- 006 ceeceesecees oe Eltzbacher 66 “« 9 OH Burgess. N > ° ) 
The Thread of Gold... ..°°°*°*......--ee eee +6 “ “ 3.00 te! ™ am i. I : A., Old South 
On Ten Plays of Shakespe NE ORS EI Brooke Henry Holt & Co. « .995| Building, Boston, Mass, 
The Epistles of St. Peter. othg Jowett A. C. Armstrong & Son, “« 135 
The Inspiration of Our Faith. weeee oe oe » - “ 13 as 
The Making of the American Nation oea« owes Redway Silver, Burdett & Co., “« <2 , ’ — - 
Religion of Christ in the Twentieth Century.. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “1.50 Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Sy rup 
Poems of Love and Nature..................06 Rickett Longmans, Green & Co., ‘“ 1.25|has been used over fifty years by 
The Later Works of Titian.........-+-.-+«++ees — Frederick Warne & Co. ** 1.25| mothers for their children while 
=| teething. with perfect success. It 
z : . E soothes the child, softens the z,ums, 
Educational Institutions UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues | anays an pain, cures wind colic, 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 














SAE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes 


For catalogues 














& Price-List, 
| PUBLISHING} *r ee 


$27. 29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @} @ New York. @ 



































regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





& address the Principal, A.G.Boyvpex,A.M. | N. E. Dept. 120 Doyaton St., Room 411 mk ue 
" mremeenrnions _ a ae erence i= BOSTON, MASS * 
Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAmINGHAs, Mass. | Her husband had died very srd- 
For women only. Especial attention is Per’ ah eteate fa li 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | ———=— enly, an er friends were calling 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, te comfort her. She listened very 
Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBuReG, Mass. 





AN INVITATION 


TO CANDOR. 





attentively and seemed te be 
cheerful. 


more 
but suddenly she cried out, 


both sexes. For catalogues address An honest country gentlemau said | « 41) you’ye told me is very true, but 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. | to a painter: “I want you to ceiae to | pm sure I shall never love my sec- 
— : eS ——— | my house, for I have just bought 4 | onq husband as much asI did tke 
HASTE NECESSARY picture by Rubens. It is a rare one. 
xn a . 


Now quickly sing a peaceful song 
And call each man a brother. 
One fight is finished, and ere long 
No doubt they'll start another. 

—Washington Star. 


That fool. Dauber, says tt’s a copy. 
A copy! lif any man living dares to 
say it’s a copy, I'll break every bone 
in his skin. Now, 
it and give me your candid opinion.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


I want you to see | 


first.”—Lippincott’s, 


—@— 





one 
The magnate on the witness stand 
Feels very far from funny, 


| And prone the wit, on noting it. 


To whisper: “Testy-money!” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








KEITH'S. AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Harrv Houdini. the world-famous Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 

“king of the handeuffs.’ and the | S2me little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 

AinsS O ; ee ¢ 1 places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
most sensational entertainer in the | the one in which you are most interested : 
varieties, is to head a great show at 1. Men. Principals and Superintendents. 

mappa / ‘ . nie ate 2 Assistants 
Keith’s for the week of February 3. Women. High School. 


26. Recognized as one of the great- 4. Grade Places. 

est drawing ecards in the’ varieties, 5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, €tc. 
and known throuckout the eiitire THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEFEFYS, SYRAC! SF, N. Y. 
civilized world. Mr. Houdini scireely 
needs introduction to theatregoers 


: . . 9 
hereabouts. His line of work con THE B TEACHERS 
sists in escaping from all sorts of 7.an Cae Dany an Ou ¢ 
handcuffs, strait-jackets, and mana- 
cles, and he challenges everybody to 
bring in any make of handcuffs aud 


see if they can score the fivst failure 
to be recorded against him Sensa- BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 





tional is a mild word when = appliel 
to this remarkable entertiiner, for he 
has escaped from some cf the lead eee , introduces to Colleges 
lg and : ost famous prisons of Eu- MERICAN :.:: TEACHERS AGENCY | Schools, and, Families 
sien 1 hat fs ‘ails of this and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
rope, and no cell of any jails of UUs | esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
ountry has succeeded in keeping him | address 

in. He has mystified the police and Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
officials of Russia, Germany, I'rance, 
and England. ‘That he will prove THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

fe vreates ioOvelT! ) e ear i . 

Iteston is unquestioned. he sur-| ©: J- ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


‘“ounding show is iI keeping with Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
roUnaMNg suo en about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 











the prineipal attraction, containing 
many new entertainers, Prominent 


on the list will be Searl and Violette |The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 








ANen and company, in a new and New York 
oricinal coinedy skit entitled | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
ope “ae = | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 

Lle New Reporter’: Menroe, Mack, }j 
und Lawrence, in a screamingly 


Moy!fane. the toss Fuse = {NATIONAL EDUGATIONAL BUREAU = i,izseea.teos 


nlists and comedians; the Ortanets, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Europea .quilibrists and balancers: Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
. I ah, : vam redehds One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. ; 
ost and Russell, eccentric ‘olne 


dians ar ere: lancers he AV- 
lians and great dan ers. the We rs | offer better epperte- 
ers, trapeze artists: Garrity sisters, nities for aspiring 
singers and dancers and Mr. and teachers than any 


Mis Lucier, in “A Rustic Romeo.” other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
. ; 99's . . m rm done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 











The customary list of motion ).C- | before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 
tures will be made in th Kineto 
graph 


coop ovat rove ine, | LMC FISK Teachers’ Agencies +e. 


the New York Press prints the | New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1206 Williams Ave. 


























followin: “Tt is embariassing some- | Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Kldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 

I ving ALP D« aaee F | Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. (al... 525 Stimron Rk 
times to pursue a direct line of ques- 

‘ at? ant Te »4 ew ‘ e | . 
tioning, uid =Pre ilen 4 cf | TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Harvard in telling about a_ recent} C ermer Orn Established 1855. 
visit to New York. He just had 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
dined at a hotel in Fifth avenue, 
where the man who take care of the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE LEXINGTON KY 
huts at the Cining-reom door is ccle- 5 ’ 7 
brated for his memory about. the | Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 

waidietinke ¢ hend: ont “Fog do mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
owners D4 eT aa Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 

u know that is my hat?’ the eol- | 
leginn asked as his silk tile was pre- 
sent t i | SLOW Se - - 

~ ¥ - z a as Gs. New GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 
sul. V1 we doorinwah, lf i 

- ag : . This Bureav, formerly Dixon Educational Burean, is conducted »b 
do you give it to me” insisted Presi- CENTURY men experienced = —— as well as agency work. They will understand 
dent Eliot. “Because you gave it to zOs-] VORA Your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 11420 Chestnut St., Phila 
me, suh,”’? replied the Carky. He got ™ 





his quarter of a dollar 


. HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjeys the 


oo . a " lg wine confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
{iss ighnote P ov ean iWmag- 


ine how distressing it is when a|itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
singer realizes that she has lost her | should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


voice 


Mr. Hammers- “Perhaps not: but Address HENRY SABIN, 
I’ve a fair idea of how distressing It MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Moms, lowa. 


is when she doesn’t realize t.’— 
Brooklyn Citizen 


Itt ADY 1 TO ~ PROVE HIS DEVO- 
TION. 
Heiress—‘I am afraid you love 
me merely for my money.” 
Count—“Ah, no; and wheen we 
are marreed I will prove to you by 
getting reed of eet as queekly as pcs- 
sible.’—Smart Set. 





SOSSSSSHH SS OSE SOSSSOOSSHHHSHSHS SLSOHLHEHHGHHS OOOOH O68 : 


Wi hi | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Ins D every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
©SSSSSSe $94O16OOSSOSS HHSSS FUSOSSOSSSOSOSSS HOSOOOUF 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 





SPELLING 


Power's Graded Speller (Complete ) 
Power's Graded Speller Part | 
Power's Graded Speller Part Il 


By ALICE ROSE POWER, 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 


The complete book contains the work of the first to the eighth 
grade inclusive; Part I contains the work of the first four 
grades; Part I1., the work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 





NEW PHYSIOLOGIES 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 

hese books were written by DR. J. A. CULLER, of Miami 


University, Oxford, Ohio. They are carefully graded to the 
needs and the comprehension of pupils of the various grades. 


PHYSICS 


Culler’s First Book in Physics 


A simple, practical text-book adapted to the needs and the 
comprehension of pupils of the grammar grades. Numerous 
interesting experiments are given. 











Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


Fidl information given on application 
Lindt 


Correspoi de 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, ‘ ° Philadelphia 








THE PEERLESS 
WALL MAPS 


Latest and Best 








THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





New England Office: 


144 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 














Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 


Head Instructor and Director - 


Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


- ; 
| Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 


tion, Decorative Design, and 
| Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Lllustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


for men and women. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


| 5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 











TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


h; or5< opies for $1. 


Paper, 25 cents eac 

1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 

500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders, 


“NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


